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SOME INTERESTING NEW BOOKS 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROY DEVEREUX. Withamap. Crown 8vo, $1.76. 
HIS is the latest and best work on the British-Boer War. The author has had most unusual opportunity 
for observation, having recently visited Johannesburg, Kimberley, Mafeking, and other places in South 
Africa, and having had interviews with President Kruger, President Steyn, Sir Alfred Milner, and Cecil 
Rhodes. Her narrative is most vivid and thoroughly up-to-date, giving a clear account of South Africa as it 


is to-day. 
ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER 
THe ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN IN RHODESIA. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN. With 32 illustrations and 2 folding maps. Octavo, $3.00. 

** Every word in Mr. Brown’s ‘On the South African Frontier’ is the simple, straightforward word of a frontiersman 
who has a tale to tell, and tells it without too much varnish. ’T is an active, courageous American boy, who has gone out 
into God’s Wilderness to try his fortune. He should have a hearing. Asa mere narrative of stirring adventures, the 
book can be recommended to the general reader; but it is of especial value just now on account of the interesting side 
light it throws upon the British method of governing savages.’’— Literature. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8v0, 35.00 net. 

“* They are, in the first place, saturated with the spirit of literature. . . . One is continually aware, in reading these 
letters, of felicities of style, charming turns of phrase, of the play, variety, and freshness of an artistic mind; and these, 
it is hardly necessary to say, combined with that sense of form which was almost a passion with Stevenson, are the qual 
ities which make literature. As a piece of literature, this correspondence will long be read.’’—The Outlook 


A THRILLING RECORD OF ADVENTURE. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES 
By EDWARD A. FITZ GERALD, F.R.G.S. 
With 40 full-page illustrations, 10 of them in photogravure. Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 
** A well-written record of a most arduous piece of exploration, carefully planned, and carried out with amazing pluck 
in the teeth of difficulties, discouragements, and dangers. . . . It is almost appalling to one whose experience of mountain 
terrors does not range beyond the Alps to read of the risks and hardships cheerfully faced by these intrepid explorers.” 























—The Atheneum. 
TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 
In Connection with For the Freedom of the Sea 
The De Willoughby Claim By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. Richly illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
cinerea ape — 2 oe - ann “The very name of this noble romance is like a clarion 
‘** Her characters are call. . . . The whole story deals with powerful motives and 
range is a wide one. In sig Tom Do Wiloa shy. great deeds. Its tone is elevated, its style vivid and on- 
happier and better for knowing ie New York Times | thralling. It is distinctively one of the strong books of the 
Saturday Review. year.”’—Boston Journal. 
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The Sale of Novels 


EVER before, perhaps, in the history of this country has it been possible to reach with a 

popular novel such tremendous figures of circulation. Thetyuantity of cheap magazines 

has apparently created an army of new readers, and a successful book to-day is probably more 

widely circulated than at any time in the history of this country. The notable books in point 
of circulation to-day are: “ David Harum,” “ Richard Carvel,” and “ Janice Meredith.” 

The surprising number of 400,000 was reached by “ David Harum” in a little over a 
year. “Richard Carvel” in seven months reached about 300,000; but perhaps the most 
remarkable record is that of “ Janice Meredith,” which in three months has reached 200,000 
copies. 

Three months after publication “ David Harum” had hardly been recognized at all, while 
of “ Richard Carvel” about 100,000 had been announced in that space of time. It is proba- 
bly the case that the record of “Janice Meredith” (200,000 in three months) is the most 
remarkable one achieved in this country by any novel during the past generation, not even 
excepting such remarkable “ sellers” as “ Trilby,” ‘* Ben-Hur,” “ The Choir Invisible,” “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “‘ Robert Elsmere,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Quo Vadis,” “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” “The Little Minister,” “The Christian,” and “ Looking Backward.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


NEW HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 




















THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA 


By Joun Fiske. With 8 Maps. Two vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

This important work traces the causes which led to 
the colonizing of New York by the Dutch, and Penn- 
sylvania by the Quakers; and describes the gradual 
growth of these colonies to power. The story is told 
with the remarkable clearness and charm which make 
Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as delightful 
as they are important. 


THE END OF AN ERA 
By Joun S. Wise. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“ From beginning to end this volume is perfectly de- 
lightful. It has also great historical interest and not 
a little historical value. ‘The End of an Era’ is un- 
rivalled as a picture of Virginia life just before and 
during the civil war.”—Boston Herald. 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 
By Jut1a Warp Howe. With Many Portraits. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 
A book of uncommon personal, historical, social, and 
literary interest. 





SALMON P. CHASE 


By Atsert BusHNnect Hart, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. In the series of American 
Statesmen. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 

Professor Hart, whose valuable works of American 

history command high respect, here describes adequately . 

the career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery leader, 

as United States Senator, Governor of Ohio, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Civil War, and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
By his Son, Cuartes Francis Apams. In American 
Statesmen Series. 16mo, $1.25. [Feb. 17.] 

An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a statesman, 
notably of his great service as Minister to Great Britain 
during the War for the Union. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By Moorrietp Storey. In American Statesmen 
Series. 16mo, $1.25. [Feb. 17.] 
A strong and sympathetic description of Sumner’s 
public career, especially of his ificent fight for 
Freedom and Justice in the United States Senate. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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SOME BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1899 BY 


Henry Holt & Co, 22 se 


* = net. ** = net, special, 
Augier et Sandeau’s Le Gendre de M. Poirier. (By W.S. Symington of Amherst.) 12mo. Boards . * $ .30 
Beers’ English Romanticism — XVIII. Century. (By Henry A. Beers, Yale.) 12mo........ 2.00 








Buck and Woodbridge’s Expository Writing. (By G. Buck and E. Woodbridge, Vassar.) 12mo . .* 1.00 
Buck’s Argumentative Writing. 12mo.........4.6+5+55858+8 ee ee eeeeese * 80 
omnes _ Lyrics. (Edited by A. G. Canfield, University of aaa (Over 230 selected poems in " 
See bee, © p Ore etlal e-em ee eee « 06 eos wee o o-oo OD 
abe... s Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports. New ‘Edition . s © sm Sieteor 2.50 
Daniels’ Elements of Public Finance. (By W.M. Daniels, Princetoa.) 12mo .......4.4.-. * 1.50 
Dowson and Moore’s Adrian Rome. A contemporary portrait. 12mo ..........+48-4 1.25 
Eighteenth Century Letters. (Brimley Johnson.) 2vols. 12mo. Each . ........+ ses **1.75 


Swirt, Appison, and Sreexx. (Poole.) 1 vol. Jounson and Lonp CaEsTERFieLD. (Birkbeck Hill.) 1 vol. 
Erckmann-Chatrian: Contes Fantastiques. (E.'S. Joynes,S. Carolina Coll.) With Vocab. 16mo . .* .50 


Evans’ Algebra for Schools. (By G. W. Evans, English High School, Boston.) 12mo........ * 1.12 
France’s Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. (C. H.C. Wright, Harvard.) 1g6mo ........=..* .80 
Hancock’s French Revolution and the English Poets. (L.Gates,Harvard.) 12mo....... 4.25 
Holden’s Elementary Astronomy. (By E.S. Holden.) With over 200 illustrations. 12mo ... . .* 1.20 
Hugo: Scenes de Voyages. (From Le Rhin—T. B. Bronson, Lawrenceville School.) 16mo.... . . * .85 
James’ Talks on Psychology and on Some of Life’s Ideals, (By Wm. James, Harvard.) 12mo. .* 1.50 
Jung Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte. (Sigmon M. Stern.) With Vocabulary. 12mo .......+44 + * 1.20 
Kingsley’s Vertebrate Zotlogy. 8vo . 1... 6.2 ee ee see eine e eee evee . * 3.00 
Kuhns’ French Readings. For Seteeee. (By Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan.) 12mo......+4+466 * .70 


Landor: Selections from the Imaginary Conversations. (A. G. Newcomer, Stanford.) 16mo . ..* .50 


—— s Music and Musicians. Translated by William Marchant. Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. Profusely 
ustrated. ‘‘ A veritable cyclopedia of music.’”"—Dial, With 1000 references in the index. Second Edition, 


pare Ss as ¢ 6&0: 8 et Oe ee he 8 Le eS ee ok eet ee 3.00 
Krausse’s Russia in Asia. 1558-1899. With Maps. 8vo ....... Sa are eee 4.00 
Lessing: Minna von Barnhelm. (A. B. Nichols, Harvard.) Iliusirated. l6mo. ......+ +6 + * .60 
—— Minna von Barnhelm. (W. D. Whitney.) New Vocabulary Edition. l6mo. .......+6-+5 * .60 


Meras and Stern’s Cing Histoires. (By Claretic, Dumas, Maupassant, etc.) With Vocabulary. 12mo .* .80 
Nicholson and Avery’s Exercises in Chemistry, (By H. S. Nicholson, University Nebraska, and 


S. Avery, University of Idaho.). . . . 1... 2 ee 2 6 6S lecvenldaeaehe se et Ba * .60 
Oxenham’s God’s Prisoner. A Novel of Adventure. 12mo.......... 4 OARS ea 1.25 
Pancoast’s Standard English Poems. (Over250.) l6mo. . . . . 1. 1... ee ee ee eee * 1.50 
Poll’s German Prose Composition. (By Max Poll, Harvard.) (Vocab. by Von Jagemamn.) .... . * ,90 
Rook’s The Hooligan Nights. The Life and Opinions ofa Criminal. . . . 1. 1. 6 1 ee ee ee 1.25 
Rosseger’s Waldschuhimeister, Abridged. (L. Fossler, University Nebraska.) Boards. ..... . * .40 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. In French. (Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan.) 12mo......4.++.++.+ +. * 80 
Schiller: Thirty Years’ War— Selections. (A.H. Palmer, Yale.) 16mo .......+-+++s * .80 
Schrakamp’s Supplementary Exercises to Das Deutsche Buch . . . 2. 1. 1 + + se ee eee * .50 
Ségur: La Retraite de Moscou. (0. B. Super, Dickinson College.) 16mo, Boards. ......++ +s * .35 
Seignobos’ Political History of Europe since 1814. (S.M.Macvane, Harvard.) 12mo .... . * 3.00 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. With Questions. (L.A. Sherman, University of Nebraska.) 16mo. .... . * .60 
Stacpoole’s The Rapin. A Novel of ParisTo-Day. 12mo. . 1... + ss ee ee eee ewes 1.25 
Stern’s Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken. (Parsifal, Niebelung, Gudrun, Tristram, etc.) "12mo J+, 
Thompson’s Memoir of Dean H. G. Liddell. Illustrated. 8vo. . . . ed. pce te ae **5.00 
Torrey’s Elementary Chemistry. (By Joseph Torrey, Jr., Harvard.) 12mo ea ee ee * 1.25 
Underwood’s Moulds, Mildews, and Mushrooms. (By L. M. Underwood, Columbia.) l2mo. . . .* 1.50 
Watson’s German Sight-Reading. 16mo. Boards ......+ +++ +e eee eevee * .25 
Walker’s Discussions in Education. (By Francis A. Walker.) Wd. P, Mumroe.) 8vo . ... +s **3.00 


—— Discussions in Economics and Statistics. (D.R. Dewey, Mass. Inst. Technology.) 2vols. . . . **6.00 
Wenckebach’s German Composition, based on Humorous Stories. (By Carla Wenckebach, Wellesley.) .* 1.00 
Woodhull and Van Arsdale’s Chemical Experiments. (By J. F. Woodhull and M. B. Van Arsdale.).* .60 
Yale Studies in English. Volumes by various authors, edited by Professor A. S. Cook, Yale. (List free.) 
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Some Notable Books to be Published Early in 1900 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


BAILEY. — ¥ 3 *- Meg fd 
Schools. Cornell Uni- 


See also Ganvan Crarr Szarms, and Rurat 
Scrance Sexres. 


RALSW IN. — Pictionary of Phi 
and Psychology. ited by as ae 
Ba.pwin, Princeton University. 2 volumes. 


a t ~~ Horseshoe. By 

Srernes Bonsai, War Correspondent of 
New York Herald, etc. 

CANDEE. — How Women May Earn a 
Living. A Hanppoox or OccuraTions For 
Women. By Mrs. Hecen C. Canvas. 


CHANNING. — A Short History of the 
United States for use in Grammar Schools. 
By Evwarp Cuannine, Harvard University, 
author of “A Student's History of the United 
States,” etc. 

CLARK. — The Natural Distribution of 
Wealth. By Joun B. Crarx, Columbia 
University. 


BRAHMS.— The Criminal: His Person- 
nel and Environment. A Scientific Study. 
By Avoust Branms, lain of Stave 
Prison, San Quentin, Cal. juction by 
Casar Loumnoso. 

ELY.—Monopolies and Trusts. By Ricu- 
ARD T. a — Initial ee = 
izens rary of Economics, tics, 
Sociology. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. — Edited by 
the Rev. T. K. Cazynz and J. Surmer.anp 
Buack. Vol. IL. Cloth, $5.00 ; leather, $7.50. 

Cane cesrt SERIES. Th 5 4 

Vegetable Gardening. By L. 
, » Cornell University, Editor of the 


cares. --+— in i ievatese. Second 
= Lewis E. Gates, Harvard Uni- 
very, author of “Three Studies in Liter- 


CATLSY “Representatives ish Com- 
Under the General Winorship of 
ae M. at, University of Calter. 
nia. Five volumes. 
Geamres. = and Empire. 
'y 


GOODNOW. — Politics and Administra- 
tion. ASrupy m Government. By Faanx 
J. Gooprow, Columbia University. 


by Faan« J. 


GOODSPEED.—Israel’s Messianic Hope. 
id Guornez 8. Goopsrzzp, University of 


GOODYEAR. — The Rennaissance 
Modern Art. By Wu. H. = 
Brooklyn Institute. With over 200 Illus- 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND EC- 
CLESIASTICAL ROME. — Vol. IIL, in- 
cluding Parts III. and IV. 











Home , Modern 
Scientific Methods for the of the 


HARRISON. — Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, 
and Other Literary Estimates. By 
Hargion. 
HART. — American History as Told b: 
By ALBERT peat 4 


Haar, Harvard University. Parts IIL and 


— Source Readers of American History. 
By Atsgrt Busuneti Hant, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
Vol. I. Colonial Children. 
HERRICK.—The Web of Life. By Roszrr 
a As of Chicago, author of 
“*The Gospel of Freedom.” 
HURD.—The ponnets Twins. By Grace 
Manrevzairs H 
JONES.— ates Travel for Women. 
By Mary CapwaLaDER soums. 
KENDALL.— Illustrative Texts on En- 
glish History. By Exizazers K. Kenpa.v. 
LEWIs. — Manes ¢ of lish Com 
iq -4 posi- 
Lewis, Ph.D., Lewis sie tnciitase, Chicago. 
mm ~-e—g 7 4 s Prologue,K "s 
Tale, and the Nonne Preeste’s Tale. 


MACDOUGAL.— The Nature and Work 
.-. An Introduction to the Study 

of Botany. By Damm. T. MacDoveatt, 
New York Botanical Garden. 


MEZES. — Ethics Descriptive ont Ee 
Gane, ftir mace Ta 
Sipyar E. 
sity of Texas. 
MORRIS. — Man and His Ancestor. By 
Cuantzs Morag, author of “The Aryan 
Race,” ete. 


ay tf Ghee nameqees. — Be . 
SHAILR THEWS, versity 
New volumes. 


GOULD.—The Biblical of the 
New Testament. By E. P. 


MUZZEY.—The Rise of the New Tes- 
tament. By W. 8. Mozzer. . 
ORE SIN _ The Medien Diseases of 
Childheod. . Natnan Orrexnaim, 
author of “* KU the Child. 


ORMOND.—Foundations of Ensstegn. 
By Avexanper T. Onmonp, Princeton Uni- 


PALMER.—One Year of Sunday-School 
Lessons Young Children. By Fron- 








RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. — Edited by 
L. H. Bamzr, Cornell University. 
ay — eg om Vegetable Gar- 
dening. By L. H. Bamzy, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


BREWER. — The Pri 


le G T. F 
= i EBORGE 'AIRCHILD, 


out of the Farm. By I. Rozerts, 
of “The Fertility of the Land.” 


‘chsh Outline of a - Growth 
in the Nineteenth Centu yy EpmunD 
H. Suans, Prin. of Mary oy be. Louis. 

SMITH. — The vopsting and Study of 

. By Principal 
Davin Evoensz Saurrn, State Normal School, 
Brockport, N. Y. 

SMITH. — Mary . A Romance of 
Old Bermuda. By Mixa Caro.nre Suiru. 

SPARKS.—Men Who Made the Nation. 
By Epwry E. Sranxs, University of Chicago. 

STODDARD.—The Evolution of the En- 

Novel. By Francis H. Stopparp, 
niversity of New York. 

SWIFT. — 1 = Its Members, 
Scholars, Visitors. By Lurpsay 
Swirr. National Studies in American Letters. 


TARR AND McMURRY.— School 
raphy. A — 3 vols. By Raurx 


Tarr, , and D. F. Mc- 
Murry, N. Y. Teachers’ College. 
as SHAKESPEARE, the 
a i= 


Edited by ancz. In 12 volumes. 
12mo, illustrated. Vols. L. and IL. now ready. 


TITCHENER. — re Experiments in 
Ps: A Man 


ychology: at, | 
Practice. By Epwarp B. Trrcnener, Corne’ 
University. 

Tobe Ee English nn RA te te Nears. 
ORTH- 
core Toran, Manchester College, ngla nd. 


WELTON.— The Logical Bases of Edu- 
cation. By J. Wexron, Victoria University. 


WILLIAMS.—The Elements of the The- 
ory and Practice of Cookery. A text- 
Dy Mars Er Wistinms, Bunervisot of Cook 

Marr 1LL1AMs, Supervisor of Cook 
ing. 5 + York Public Schools, and Karn- 


Bane yy Handbook of Domestic 
Science and Household Art. > 
Wus0n, Philadelphia Normal il. With 
chapters by 

WOODBERRY.— re. 
Being comege om Se’ , Landor, Browning, 


Send for the New Announcement List, just ready, and 
also for the complete Catalogue of Books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 


The retirement of Mr. Godkin from the ed- 
itorship of the New York * Evening Post” and 
** Nation” has occasioned deep regret on the 
part of those who know how valiantly he has 
been fighting, for forty years or more, in de- 
fence of pure government, intellectual sanity, 
worthy ideals of life and character, and those 
principles of public policy which made our na- 
tion great and may yet save it from the moral 
disintegration with which it is now threatened. 
While we must admit that the veteran editor 
has earned his rest, it is none the less a mis- 
fortune that his voice should be silenced, since 
the struggle to preserve these things which 
are lovely and of good report in our public life 
bids fair to become fiercer than ever before, 
and such inspiration as he has so long given 
us is needed more than ever in the present dark 
hour of the Republic. We are not of those 
who would say that ‘ the struggle nought avail- 
eth,” for our faith is still firm in the potency 
of moral ideas, and in the certainty of their 
ultimate triumph; but we should be blind to 
all the signs of the times did we not realize that 
the nineteenth hundred of Christian years, so 
fair to us in the promise of its dawn, is going 
out in clouded skies. Never were we in such 
need of soldiers, of leaders — Ritter vom Geiste 
—as at this century-end, when the “ forts of 
folly ” loom more grimly than ever upon the 
view. 

« When was age so crammed with menace ? madness ? 
written, spoken lies ?” 

These are the questions asked a few years ago 

by the wisest poet of our English race, and 

what he further said of England is still mors 

applicable to America: 

“Step by step we gain’d a freedom known to Europe, 
known to all; 

Step by step we rose to greatness,— thro’ the tongue- 
sters we may fall.” 

We have been impelled to these reflections 
by reading the intensely interesting chapter of 
personal reminiscences which Mr. Godkin con- 
tributed a few days ago to the newspaper of 
which he was so recently the editor. Reading 
these random jottings, there is brought before 
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us the contrast between the old and the new, 
not in journalism alone, but in several other 
matters which throw light upon the psychology 
of public opinion. For example, that amazing 
illustration of the new diplomacy which was 
offered by Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan mani- 
festo will be fresh in the minds of most readers, 
and it will be remembered how courageously 
“ The Evening Post” faced the hysterical jin- 
goism evoked by that indefensible act, voicing 
with no uncertain sound the sober sense of the 
intelligent in that hour of popular madness. 
Here is a part of what Mr. Godkin writes of 
that unfortunate episode : 


«I was curious to know what was to be said for this 
extraordinary step, and, on the chance of finding some 
argument in its favor in the newspapers, I directed cut- 
tings to be sent to me by Romeike for a month after 
the explosion. I can say, with literal truth, that, among 
the hundreds of extracts I received, I did not find a 
single discussion of the matter. What I did find was 
principally personal abuse of myself, and abuse of the 
kind which one usually hears in bar-rooms or on tenement- 
house stairs. About the highest point reached in it was 
a story that, every day after the work of the ‘ Evening 
Post’ office was over, I called the staff together, and 
we sang ‘God Save the Queen’ in chorus. It was 
startling to find that, in a grave crisis, this was the 
way the American press discharged its duties to its 
public.” 


The humor of this discussion —for it has a 
humorous aspect — is supplied by the fact that 
only a few years previously the same editor 
had been assailed with equal violence because 
he sympathized with the Parnellite agitation, 
and for that reason had been roundly denounced 
as a Fenian and “an enemy of the British 
Empire.” 

The one thing which our modern politicians 
cannot understand is the attitude of a man 
whose activities are based upon fixed principles, 
which he is unwilling to change at the behest 
of a frantic popular demand. The shifty pol- 
itician, with his “ ear-to-the-ground ” princi- 
ple of action, has become so predominant a 
type in our own day that the statesman who 
really means what he says, dealing sincerely 
and manfully with his constituents, is com- 
monly regarded with curiosity, as a survival 
of an outworn way of thinking. Mr. Godkim 
says : 

nT have never become reconciled to the practice of 
telling your constituents that if they do not like your 
sentiments they can be changed. The change, for 
instance, with regard to England has been startling in 
its suddenness. It occurred about ten o'clock on a sum- 
mer morning. As a good American, it had for many 
years been my duty to bring on a war with England if 
I could, and kill as many Englishmen and damage as 
much property as possible. On the day in question I 





received notice to be friendly with England, without 
being told why. Even war, which I had been abhorring 
for twenty years as the amusement of pampered nobles, 
I now found myself obliged to cherish and foster, as 
the mother’s best friend. I also learned from my friend 
Capt. Mahan that without a few forts and islands and 
strong places, which somebody else wanted to take away 
from us, our old men would go down in sorrow to the 
grave. I sincerely hope that there may not be many 
more changes in my lifetime. Few persons are able 
to stand the rack which this nation has gone through 
within thirty years, without damage to their moral con- 
stitution. No man can maintain that black is white 
without straining some vital organ.” 


And yet there must still be many serious men 
to whom our modern chameleon-statesmanship, 
which subdues every honest instinct to the base 
uses of partisanship, remains a thing of horror, 
and who would rally eagerly about any leader 
who could be trusted to think for himself, and 
act in accordance with his convictions. And 
from many souls in this opportunist age must 
be reéchoed the Tennysonian call : 


“ For a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


Concerning the great change that has come 
over American journalism during the past 
generation, Mr. Godkin is in a position to offer 
expert testimony. The original offender seems 
to have been the elder Bennett, and we are 
given this convincing diagnosis of his case : 

« Bennett found there was more journalistic money to 
be made in recording the gossip that interested bar- 
rooms, work-shops, race-courses, and t uses, 
than in consulting the tastes of drawing-rooms and 
libraries. He introduced, too, an absolutely new fea- 
ture, which has had, perhaps, the greatest success of 
all. I mean the plan of treating everything and every- 
body as somewhat of a joke, and the knowledge of every- 
thing about him, including his family affairs, as some- 
thing to which the public is entitled. This was 
immensely taking in the world in which he sought to 
make his way. It has since been adopted by other 
papers, and it always pays. . . . Even crime and pun- 
ishment have received a touch of the comic. I used to 
hear, at the time of which I write, that Bennett’s editors 
all sat in stalls, in one large room, while he walked up 
and down in the morning distributing their parts for 
the day. To one he would say, ‘ Pitch into Greeley’; 
to another, ‘Give Raymond hell’; and so on. The re- 
sult probably was that the efforts of Greeley and Ray- 
mond for the elevation of mankind on that particular 
day were made futile.” 





There is much food for reflection in the more 
general paragraph that follows : 

“ The steady growth of the Bennett type of journal- 
ism, which has ever since continued, and its effects on 
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politics and morals, are now at last patent. In all the 
free countries of the world, France, America, and Italy, 
though in a less degree in England, it constitutes the 
great puzzle of contemporary political philosophy. It 
is ever substituting fleeting popular passion for sound 
policy and wise statesmanship. Democratic philosophers 
and optimistic clergymen are naturally unwilling to 
admit that the modern press is what the modern demo- 
cratic peoples call for, and try to make out that it is 
the work of a few wicked newspaper publishers. But 
the solemn truth is that it is a display of the ordinary 
working of supply and demand. Consequently, all dis- 
cussions of the evils of the press usually end either in a 
call for more Bible-reading in the schools, or in general 
despair.” 


Mr. Godkin tells us how he imbibed his 
political philosophy from the English liberalism 
of the fifties, when Mill and Grote and Ben- 
tham were names with which to conjure. 


“At that period, in England and Ireland, at least, 
political economy was taught as a real science, which 
consisted simply in the knowledge of what man, as an 
exchanging and producing animal, would do, if let alone. 
On that you can base a science, for the mark of a sci- 
ence is, that it enables you to predict. Since then, what 
is called political economy has become something en- 
tirely different. It has assumed the réle of an adviser, 
who teaches man to make himself more comfortable 
through the help of his government, and has no more 
claim to be a science than philanthropy, or what is called 
sociology.” 


His constant warfare against war, which has 
been so conspicuous a feature of his editorial 
activity, received its impulse from actual con- 
tact with the fighting of the fifties on the 
Danube and in the Crimea. It does not take 
the sight of many battlefields to range a man of 
ordinary sensibilities against warfare, or to put 
him in a position to make effective protest 
against the sophistries by which the practice is 
defended. One battlefield is described for us, 
and the description leads to the following com- 
ment : 

“* This, and the scenes in the trenches through which 
I passed that day, gave me a disgust for war which, 
during the forty years that have since elapsed, I have 
never ceased to express whenever an opportunity offered. 
The doctrine of the inheritance of qualities, which now 
plays so large a part in the discussions of modern pub- 
licists concerning the course of history, inevitably sug- 
gests that the fighting instinct which lies latent in the 
breasts of even the most civilized peoples, must be a 
legacy from countless generations of remote ancestors, 
who, even after the dawn of consciousness, must have 
followed rapine and the murder of strangers as their 
daily occupation. It is in these things in reality that 
war consists, in spite of the efforts of the more civilized 
nations to disguise it by fine names, and to get God 
mixed up in it. The passion for it, and interest in it, 
felt by even the more cultivated members of the human 
race, could hardly be as strong as they still are had they 
not been infused into the blood by countless generations 
of savage forefathers. It is a most humiliating thought 





that man is the only animal that rejoices in the destruc- 
tion of its fellows.” 

This is plain sober truth, and against it no hot- 
blooded orator, pleading with whatever rhetor- 
ical skill he may for the claims of the “ stren- 
uous ”’ life, can possibly win his cause in the 
forum of morals, 

We have done little more than hint at the 
extraordinary interest of Mr. Godkin’s auto- 
biographical notes. They ought to be repub- 
lished in some less ephemeral form, and if the 
writer could be persuaded to expand them into 
a running commentary upon the history of the 
last half-century, while preserving the personal 
flavor which gives them so peculiar an interest, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the book 
thus produced would be one of the most val- 
uable that could possibly be written. It would 
be a book of sound economics, of acute politi- 
cal criticism, and of ethical weight. It would, 
moreover, preserve for the next generation the 
image of a man who has done much for his 
own, and who deserves the most grateful re- 
membrance from the citizens of his adopted 
country. 








MISSPELLING AND MORALS. 


We learn with much regret that the Congregation 
of the University of Chicago, a semi-legislative 
body, has cast a small majority of votes in favor of 
the adoption, in the University publications, of cer- 
tain eccentric spellings among which “thru” and 
“ program ” are typically objectionable examples. 
This sort of petty tinkering with the English lan- 
guage is absolutely futile, to begin with, and it 
creates an amount of irritation among cultivated 
persons which seems altogether out of proportion to 
the exciting cause, yet which is real enough to react 
harmfully upon those responsible for the ill-advised 
innovation. A university is supposed to be a centre 
of good taste and ripe culture; this exhibition of 
bad taste and crude culture, as far as it becomes 
known to the general public, cannot fail to injure 
the University of Chicago. As an example of a 

jest forever, we note that the argument made 
by the leading advocate of this “ reform ” was based 
chiefly upon a quite original theory of the sinister 
effect which the practice of our historical spelling 
has upon the character. In other words, the habit 
of writing “through,” for example, creates a pre- 
disposition to moral obliquity which may result ia 
making burglars and confidence men of children 
who would otherwise lead upright lives. To such 
straits are the advocates of “spelling reform” re- 
duced when called upon to give reasons for the faith 
that is in them. 
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Che Act Books. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF MAHDISM.* 





We have been agreeably disappointed in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s rather bulky volumes on 
the reconquest of the Soudan. Knowing that 
the author had accompanied the Sirdar’s expe- 
dition to Khartoum partly as a press corre- 
spondent, we were prepared to find in them 
merely an elaborately garnished réchauffé of 
his letters from the front. Passages from those 
letters, it is true, are reproduced passim in the 
chapters detailing military operations which 
the writer saw and shared in as an officer in 
the Twenty-first Lancers, and these have the 
merit which the writer claims for them of re- 
flecting the actual impressions of exciting scenes 
and events. But the letters by no means form 
the substance or the more valuable portion of 
the text. 

Mr. Chaurchill’s book is a sober and pains- 
taking attempt to write, fully and impartially, 
and in the light of the best information obtain- 
able, the history of the rise, decline, and fall 
of Mahdism. In order that the reader may 
understand and fairly judge this singular and 
by no means indefensible and purely fanatical 
movement, and grasp the significance of the 
more recent and familiar events flowing from 
it, the author has prefixed to his main narra- 
tive a general survey of the history, population, 
and geography of the Egyptian Soudan. This 
summary,— which contains a sketch of the 
Prophet and his lieutenant and successor the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, an account of the origin, 
spread, character, and triumph of Mahdism, of 
the Dervish-Abyssinian war, of Gordon’s ill- 
starred mission to Khartoum, etc.,— occupies 
five chapters, which we venture to say the un- 
military reader will regard as the most inter- 
esting in the book. At any rate, we must 
warmly commend the liberal and impartial 
spirit, and the dignified yet spirited style, in 
which they are written. Chapter V. is devoted 
to the years of Anglo-Egyptian preparation 
which resulted in the transformation of the 
once worthless and derided Egyptian “ army ” 
into an effective sword of reconquest which, in 
the iron hand of Lord Kitchener, was to do 
such awful, if perhaps in the long run not 
insalutary, work at Omdurman. That the seed 

* Tue River War: An Historical Account of the Recon- 
quest of the Soudan. By Winston Spencer Churchill ; edited 


by Col. F. Rhodes, D.S.O. In two volumes. Illustrated. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 








of civilization must at times be watered pretty 
freely by the blood of barbarism, seems, if we 
are to trust history, to be a fact —a painful 
one enough. 

Chapters VI., VII., and VIII. relate the 
beginnings of hostilities, the demonstrations on 
the frontier, the taking of Firket, the recovery 
of the Dongola province. With chapter IX. 
the main thread of the narrative of the River 
War proper is taken up. We are, of course, 
unable to vouch for the technical accuracy 
of Mr. Churchill’s account of the Soudan 
campaign, but that he has been at great pains 
to secure it is evident. The graphic force of 
his descriptions of the several engagements 
with the Dervishes is undeniable ; and we take 
pleasure in saying that his brilliant account of 
the battle (if one may so term it) of Omdur- 
man is commendably free from the spirit of 
national vainglory, and from the jaunty affec- 
tation of soldierly callousness to the horrors and 
perils of the battlefield that disfigures the pages 
of several of his literary predecessors. Mr. 
Churchill recognizes the fact that it was with 
the vanquished, rather than with the victors, at 
Omdurman that the palm of valor lay ; and he 
concludes : 

“ But when all this has been said, the mind turns with 
disgust from the spectacle of unequal slaughter. The 
name of the battle, blazoned on the colors, preserves for 
future generations the y of a ful expedi- 
tion. Regiments may exult in the part they played. 
Military experts may draw instruction from the sur- 
prising demonstration of the power of modern weapons. 
But the individual soldier will carry from the field only 
a very transient satisfaction, and the ‘ glory of Omdur- 
man’ will seem to anyone who may five years hence read 
this book a very absurd expression.” 





Such moderation as this may well mollify the 
critic who might otherwise take a malicious 
satisfaction in pointing out how signally the 
bubble of British military prestige blown in 
the Soudan has now been pricked by the em- 
battled farmers of the Transvaal. 

To the Fashoda incident the author devotes 
a temperate and well-considered chapter. The 
work concludes with a thoughtful general view 
of the field already traversed in detail, and 
some interesting observations are offered touch- 
ing the present condition and needs of the 
Soudan, and its possible future. The several 
Appendices will chiefly interest the military 
reader. 

A word now as to Mahdism. The Soudanese 
are of many tribes, but there are two main 
races: the aboriginal natives, or negroes as 
black as coal, and the Arab immigrants, who 
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since the military invasion of the second cen- 
tury of the Mohammedan era have been filter- 
ing into the country, and spreading everywhere 
their blood, religion, language, and ideas. The 
negroes are the more numerous, but the Arabs 
form the dominant race. Between these ex- 
treme types every degree of mixture is to be 
found ; and in the districts to the north a long 
period of interbreeding has formed a mongrel 
but distinct race, which is neither negro nor 
Arab, but a debased blend of the racial char- 
acteristics of both. It is needless t6 say that 
the Arab not only thus commingled with his 
black neighbors and turned them to the faith 
of Islam, but hunted and harried them and 
sold them into slavery. Slave-hunting was the 
great curse of the Soudan, the source of the 
wealth of the rich and powerful Sheikhs — of 
men like Zubair, Africa’s premier slave-dealer, 
the “abandoned ruffian” whose aid in 1884 
the “‘ Christian hero” Gordon, backed by the 
British representative in Egypt and by every- 
body else with a competent knowledge of local 
conditions, craved, and the Gladstone Ministry, 
with a fatal and short-sighted purism, spurned. 

To the curse of slave-hunting was added that 
of ceaseless intertribal war; and in 1819 
Egypt, determining to avail herself of the dis- 
orders in the regions to the south, sent an army 
of conquest up the Nile, under Mahomet Ali. 
Organized resistance to the invader was impos- 
sible; and to the old darkness of barbarism 
and internal chaos succeeded the black night 
of Egyptian misrule. The rapacious Pashas 
and their cruel and worthless army of forty 
thousand men settled like locusts upon the 
already impoverished land, and its few green 
oases speedily became bare and desolate places 
like the rest. The substance of the country 
was drained away to support the imperial pleas- 
ures of the Khedives and their corrupt procon- 
suls. “The government of the Egyptians,” 
wrote Gordon in 1879, “ in those far-off coun- 
tries is nothing else but one of brigandage of 
the very worst description.” The ability of the 
tribes to meet fiscal extortion depended mainly 
on their success as slave-hunters. When there 
had been a good “catch,” they could pay ; 
when not, they were harried by the Imperial 
troops, their scanty means of subsistance were 
wrung from them, and their women were 
drafted away to the harems of the Pashas.* 
The fact that the Egyptian government, nom- 





***Tn one district the commander of the troops was carry- 
ing off not only the flocks and herds of the natives, but their 
young girls.’’ (Gordon.) 





inally a member of the International League 
against the slave trade, was indirectly its main 
supporter and beneficiary, dawned upon the 
European Powers; and in 1874 the Khedive 
Ismail was forced to appoint Gordon Governor 
of the Equatorial Province. Then for the first 
time the Soudanese saw the face of Justice. 
Gordon broke the league of the slave-dealers, 
and at the end of 1879 left the Soudan. His 
reforms had sown the seed of revolution. The 
Soudanese, embittered by the abominations of 
Egyptian misrule, had now caught a glimpse 
of the possibility of better things. Perhaps 
they had an inkling, too, of the inherent feeble- 
ness of the force that had so long held them 
down. As separate tribal units, they were ripe 
for revolt ; but to the success of a revolt some 
principle of general cohesion, some common 
enthusiasm, some dominant cynosural personal- 
ity to whom all would spontaneously look for 
light and leadership, was essential. With the 
necessity came the idea, and the man. 

The Shuki belief, prevalent in Nubia, fore- 
told the advent, in a day of special shame and 
trouble, of a second great Prophet — a Mahdi 
who should lead the people nearer God and 
restore the ghostly and temporal empire of 
Islam. Thus, the tribes of the Soudan had 
been long used to look in anxious inquiry to 
any ascetic of special repute for sanctity, as to 
the Promised One, when the fame of a certain 
holy man, Mohammed Ahmed of Dongola, 
began, about the period of Gordon’s departure, 
to fill the land. Men spoke of his pious aus- 
terities, of his reforming zeal, of his fiery ex- 
hortations to the faithful and his bold denun- 
ciation of the lax practice of his spiritual chief, 
of his gifts to the poor, who loudly acclaimed 
him as “ Zahed,” or renouncer of carnal joys 
and material cravings. Pilgrims from afar 
began to resort to his sequestered retreat, a 
cave hollowed out in the mud bank of the Nile 
where he spent his days in prayer and fasting. 
As his fame grew, and the possibilities of his 
hold upon the imagination of his countrymen 
dawned upon him, Mohammed Ahmed emerged 
from his seclusion and began his apostolate 
among the more distant tribes. He journeyed 
preaching through Kordofan, and received the 
homage of priesthood and people. In fine, by 
the year 1881 the high repute of Mohammed 
Ahmed had ripened into a widespread popular 
conviction (which he took care to foster and 
which he may even have partially shared) that 
he was none other than the mystic Expected 
One, the inspired Mahdi whose mission it was 
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to purify Islam and lift the Egyptian yoke 
from the neck of the people. To Mohammed 
Ahmed there latterly joined himself a crafty 
and experienced secular adherent and shrewd 
political adviser, Abdullahi, the future Khalifa. 

« The two formed a strong combination. The Mahdi 
— for sueh Mohammed Ahmed had already announced 
himself — brought the wild enthusiasm of religion, the 
glamor of a stainless life, and the influence of supersti- 
tion into the movement. But if he was the soul of the 
plot, Abdullahi was the brain. He was the man of the 
world, the practical politician, the general.” 

Then began and ripened apace the great 
conspiracy which resulted in defeat after defeat 
of the effete soldiery of the Khedive at the 
hands of the devoted tribesmen, and eventually 
in the Egyptian evacuation of the Soudan. 
With such dramatic and bloody intervening 
episodes as the rout of Hicks Pasha and the 
fate of Gordon, every reader is familiar. What 
is now important to note is that the often mis- 
judged and misrepresented movement called 
Mahdism was not essentially and originally a 
mere wild wave of religious fanaticism worked 
up by an impostor, but the righteous revolt of 
an oppressed people — of “a people rightly 
struggling to be free” — against the corrupt 
rule of an alien tyrant. Says Mr. Churchill: 

“Looking at the question from a purely political 
standpoint, we may say that upon the whole there ex- 
ists no record of a better case for rebellion than that 
which presented itself to the Soudanese.” 

There was, it is plain, a blend of wild and 

cruel religious fanaticism in the Mahdist up- 
rising, a tincture of imposture in the ways of 
its Prophet. But the revolt was primarily a 
political and perfectly justifiable one, and its 
leader was, as we believe, essentially a patriot. 
Let us be just to Mohammed Ahmed, who 
acted in the main conscientiously according to 
his lights, and who in the day of sore national 
need and distress lit in the breasts of his scat- 
tered and discordant fellow-countrymen a com- 
mon flame of patriotic and religious enthusiasm 
that swept them as a resistless unit against the 
general foe. We find little difficulty in agree- 
ing with Mr. Churchill that, 
* If in future years prosperity should come to the peo- 
ples of the Upper Nile, and learning and happiness fol- 
low in its train, then the first Arab historian who shall 
investigate the annals of that new nation will not forget, 
foremost among the heroes of his race, to write the 
name of Mohammed Ahmed.” 

The Mahdi did not long live to enjoy his tri- 
umphs. A few months after the completion of 
his campaigns, the God, as Mr. Churchill poetic- 
ally puts it, “* whom he had served, not unfaith- 
fully, and who had given him whatever he asked, 





required of Mohammed Ahmed his soul.” 
Then ensued in the land he had purged of the 
Egyptians the grinding tyranny of the Khalifa, 
of all the military dominations which have 
cursed the earth probably, the author thinks, 
“the worst.” For nearly thirteen years the 
country endured an oppression as grievous as 
that of the Pashas ; but the despotism was indi- 
genous, it had a color of legitimacy, and the 
people, while they suffered and dwindled, ac- 
quiesced. Left to themselves, they might in 
time have evolved a semblance of a well-ordered 
state. It is optimistic to think so. But the 
process of evolution must have been a slow and 
painful one. As fate willed it, they were 
roughly thrust by an alien hand into a short 
cut to the ways of civilization. The Peace of 
England reigns in the Soudan ; as in the days 
of Gordon, the Soudanese sees the face of Jus- 
tice. Deploring the necessity of a cruel means 
to a good end, one may still find it for the best 
that the Dervish Empire went down in blood 
and irretrievable ruin at Omdurman. 
E. G. J. 








THE BOER AND THE BRITON.* 


“I have remarked again and again,” said 
the Athenian orator, “that a democracy can- 
not rule an empire”; and the frankness of 
the English historians of South Africa shows 
Great Britain to be as hopelessly inept in 
governing the clashing peoples of that unfor- 
tunate country as in bringing happiness and 
prosperity to Ireland. This is the first reflec- 
tion upon reading the extended list of policies 
abandoned and returned to by British minis- 
tries of this or that political complexion, as set 
forth in the long series of books called forth 
by the present war between the two little Dutch 





*A Historica, Geocrapry OF THE Britisn CoLonies. 
Volume IV. South and East Africa. By C. P. Lucas, B.A. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

Tue History or tae Great Borer TREK, AND THE ORI- 
Gin oF THE SoutrH Arrican Repvustics. By the late the 
Hon, Henry Cloete, LL.D. Edited by W. Brodrick-Cloete, 
M.A. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae Bairise Empire anp ALLIANCES; or, Britain’s Duty 
to Her Colonies and Subject Races. By Theophilus E. S. 
Scholes, M.D. London: Elliot Stock. 

Some Sours Arrican Recouiections. By Mrs. Lionel 
(Florence) Phillips. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Sipe Licuts on Sours Arrica. By Roy Devereux. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Briron anp Borr: Both Sides of the African Question. 
By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Sydney Brooks, A Dip- 
lomat, Dr. F. V. Engelenburg, Karl Blind, Andrew Carnegie, 
Francis Charmes, Demetrius C. Boulger, and Max Nordau. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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republics and the great British Empire. The 
second subject for thought lies in the unsus- 
pected points of contact revealed between the 
history of these republics in Africa and the his- 
tory of the republic to which we owe our duty 
in America. The Dutch in the Transvaal are 
the Dutch of the New Netherland, and the 
French of the Transvaal are the Huguenots of 
the Jerseys; their religion is the Puritanism 
of New England and of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches of New York; their government is 
avowedly based upon the Constitution of the 
United States ; even the war of 1778, in which 
the Dutch lost their title to the Cape, was brought 
on largely by the treaty of amity entered into 
between Amsterdam and the revolted provinces 
of North America, and the British occupation of 
Natal in 1842 was in part due to the rumored 
occupation of the port of Durban by the Amer- 
icans. The third reflection is the sorrowful 
one that England’s success here, inevitable 
when the potentialities of the two republics and 
the great empire are considered, is to be brought 
about through a war which was the sole result 
of greed and criminal aggression, and when 
attained will be such a blow to the civilization 
which demands Christian morality and right- 
dealing between nations as between individuals, 
such a striking down of government by consent 
and the rearing in its stead of government by 
force, as the modern world has not seen since 
the partition of Poland. And, finally, since 
the Dutch are in the great majority in South 
Africa and are increasing relatively, while the 
British are in the minority and are decreasing, 
when victory is at last attained it must stand 
for one of two things: either Great Britain 
must grant constitutional government to coun- 
tries in which the Dutch are dominant, which 
means that her victory is fruitless; or Great 
Britain, the exponent of popular freedom, must 
rule an unwilling white majority by force, with 
the object-lesson of Ireland before her eyes. 
In either event civilization suffers, as Anglo- 
Saxons ought to understand the word. 

The first and most inclusive of these recent 
books is the fourth volume of “ A Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies,” by Mr. 
C. P. Lucas, devoted to South and East Africa. 
It is a brief academic treatment of the subject, 
written from a strictly British point of view, 
but with great impartiality. There is little re- 
flection, and that in the nature of a formal com- 
parison between the British and the ancient 
Roman empires; while the space devoted to 
the historical section does not permit any en- 








tering into minute detail. A second part of 
the book is geographical, useful for the statis- 
tician and student of current events in British 
territory, but limited to the colonies under the 
British flag. Writing fully three years ago, 
Mr. Lucas proves himself wiser than his gov- 
ernment and its military authorities, in such 
sentences as this: 

“To students of military history, South Africa has 

something to tell. The moral to be drawn from the 
record of South African fighting is that it is not well 
to go out in all the approved panoply of European war- 
fare against those who are armed with simple or with 
savage weapons. We read anew in South Africa the 
story of David and Goliath, and learn that if Goliath had 
gone out with something akin to the sling and the stone, 
he would have done better than when clad in his full 
suit of armour.” 
And the essence of the matter is in this, bear- 
ing in mind that Britain has involved herself 
in all her present difficulties in the face of re- 
peated warnings from the loyal people of the 
Cape and of Natal : 


«“ Where there are still the remains of savagery, 
where the old is very tenacious and the new very ag- 
gressive, where a great dominion and a nation are in 
making, with diverse elements in diverse stages, it is 
not only foolish to interpret men and events in the light 
of our own firesides, it is untrue to the facts and there- 
fore wrong. It is not so much England or the English 
Government that has made South Africa, as the men 
on the spot, the English and the Dutch, who have lived 
and worked in and for the land, who have seen the 
things whereof we read in Blue Books or newspapers, 
not in a glass darkly but face to face.” 


The author of “‘ The Story of the Great Boer 
Trek,” the late Hon. Henry Cloete, was Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner to Natal, and 
the latter part of his book tells of the manner 
in which the British took possession of that 
territory after distinctly refusing it, and after 
the Boers had made existence in it possible by 
conquest of the savage blacks who had kept 
the present owners of the country out. The 
first three of the five chapters of the book, 
however, are devoted to the causes which led 
to the general emigration of the Dutch, gener- 
ally known as the Great Trek, and the conse- 
quent foundation of the South African Repub- 
lic and the Orange Free State. They gain in 
importance from being lectures delivered soon 
after the event before a mixed audience of 
Dutch and English in South Africa, by a per- 
son who had official connection with the sub- 
jects on which he discoursed. It is hardly 
necessary to go into the details of a matter 
already sixty-four years old, but it may be said 
that Cloete has no scruple in holding the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office guilty of stupendous blun- 
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ders, in (1) depriving the settlers of their 
Hottentot servants, to the detriment of both 
themselves, the Hottentots, and the country ; 
(2) in taking away their slaves without any 
pretense at adequate compensation — though 
that had been promised — and at the beginning 
of harvest, throwing many families into abject 
poverty; and (8) in actually upholding the 
savage blacks in their repeated forays upon the 
Dutch farmers on the frontier. 

Dr. Scholes’s large book, “« The British Em- 
pire and Alliances,” is far better described by 
its sub-title, “‘ Britain’s Duty to Her Colonies 
and Subject Races.” Indeed, the only * alli- 
ances” mentioned are the natural ties of a 
common language and a common tradition ex- 
isting between the various branches of the so- 
called English-speaking race. This occupies 
the first chapter of the large octavo. After 
this, the colonies of the British empire are 
taken up and described successfully, with con- 
siderations of the wars and the commerce and 
industries which have led to their establish- 
ment. Russia, as England’s one rival, is dealt 
with, and with unusual sympathy and discrimin- 
ation. China follows, as a field wherein Britain 
and Russia are to display their various talents 
for organization, with a long essay upon the 
possibilities of the situation. This brings Dr. 
Scholes to a fearless and much needed denun- 
ciation of the white people in the lands where 
they come in contact with peoples of a darker 
skin, the Americans of the Southern United 
States as well as the English in India and 
South Africa, for what he asserts to be nothing 
less than a preposterous assumption of supe- 
riority. He arrays the long line of races dom- 
inant in the civilization of the earth to show 
that some of these were African, when Europe 
was still savage, and to call attention to the 
brief time which has gone by since barbarians 
burst forth from the northern forests, to become, 
by contact with older and cultured peoples, the 
dominant race of Europe and themselves cul- 
tured in their turn. He argues that there is 
nothing in the present status of the African 
Negro, as compared with his Caucasian neigh- 
bor and fellow-countryman in America or the 
British colonies, which differentiates him from 
the German as compared with the Roman of 
Tacitus ; and in the Anglo-Saxon supercilious- 
ness and lack of human sympathy he sees an 
element of weakness which must lead to event- 
ual overthrow. Dr. Scholes goes even further 
than this, at one point and another in his book, 
and demands of Europe and Europeanized 








America what it is that they have to offer to 
these nations of a darker skin. He draws a 
picture in lurid colors, but without exaggera- 
tion, when he describes the present situation 
thus: 

“ But amid the precepts of peace and love inculeated 

by theology; the justice and self-sacrifice produced by 
it in the character of European nations; the security of 
law; the refinement of art; the culture of literature; 
the victories of science; and the ease, the comfort, and 
the splendor of commerce; it remains an indisputable 
fact that, in jealousy, in avarice, in enmity, in the prod- 
igal waste of treasure, and in the still more appalling 
waste of life, through bitter and incessant war, Chris- 
tian and cultured Europe is not one whit behind the 
darkest and bloodiest of the other continents. Nor was 
human blood through war shed more freely under 
Europe heathen, than under Europe Christian; neither 
has it been shed less in the name of religion than in the 
name of politics; nor does the present promise less of 
these calamities in the future, than has been contributed 
by the past; for, as the promoters and abettors, leaders 
in science, in art, in merchandise, and in politics; men 
of birth, men of distinction, men of affluence, all give 
their wealth, their skill, and their influence, to equip 
and to support millions of men, to build thousands of 
battleships, to manufacture terrible missiles and horrible 
explosives, all for the slaughter of one another.” 
In conclusion, the author begs America to ab- 
stain from joining herself to these powers which 
are thus rushing on to inevitable destruction ; 
and implores Engiand to abjure further expan- 
sion, and find peace and room for all her ener- 
gies in concentration and consolidation. 

Removed from this earnest and philosophical 
work by a whole heaven, Mrs. Lionel Phillips, 
wife of the leader of that Reform Committee in 
Johannesburg which is so largely responsible 
for much of the present horrors of war, sets 
down her “South African Recollections ”’ with 
a candor which is little less than libellous in 
places and wholly refreshing at all times. She 
writes of the exploit of Dr. Jameson as the 
foolhardy insubordination of a reckless and 
culpably ignorant adventurer, guilty, among 
other surprising follies, of carrying with him 
the proofs of his own guilt and the guilt of his 
fellow-conspirators, among whom her husband 
was chief. She shows that Jameson deliber- 
ately suppressed the orders from the Reform 
Committee not to advance, in order to shift the 
consequences of his disobedience from his 
shoulders to theirs. And she does a great deal 
more when she openly states that the English- 
men in the Rand who were claiming the right 
of expatriation were doing it at the behest of 
the British authorities, though the armed revo- 
lution in Johannesburg was to be effected under 
the Transvaal flag! When Mr. Lionel Phillips, 
Colonel Rhodes (brother to the Right Hon. 
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Cecil Rhodes), and the others of the Reform 
Committee, were arrested for treason and con- 
demned to death, it is small wonder that the 
burghers felt that the tragedy of Slachters Nek 
in 1816 was being repeated with the nationali- 
ties of the actors reversed, and brought forward 
the very beam upon which their countrymen 
had been hanged for the very same offence 
against British authority. But President 
Krueger was more merciful, and the tragedy 
would have ended as a comedy had England 
not failed in her duty to the Transvaal, to her- 
self, and to civilization, in the Jameson verdict. 
No one can be in doubt, after reading Mrs. 
Phillip’s entertaining book, that the Boer is 
not the pleasantest person for the Briton to 
deal with. Thoroughly convinced that the wife 
of one of the chief sufferers from Dutch obsti- 
nacy can be quite dispassionate in her estimate 
of the burgher character, she inadvertently 
points out that the present trouble, the trouble 
in which her husband was involved, and all the 
other troubles between the British and Dutch 
in South Africa, are due to a single cause — 
the very Anglo-Saxon superciliousness of which 
Dr. Scholes makes complaint in respect of the 
dark-skinned races. No one, after reading all 
that Mrs. Phillips has to say, can doubt that 
the whole case against the Transvaal is bound 
up in the English taking the desperate efforts 
which the Transvaal was making for national 
existence, and the unusual measures she was 
compelled to adopt for self-protection, to repre- 
sent the real national life of the republic. Lack 
of sympathy and comprehension is only too 
common between diverse nationalities, and both 
the British and Dutch are reprehensible ; but 
assuredly the chief blame does not fall upon the 
shoulders of the weaker, the less cultured, and 
the aggrieved. If the civilization of the English- 
speaking peoples stands for anything, it should 
have for its motto some such sentiment as civ- 
ilisation oblige. 

Of the same sort is the book, ‘Side Lights 
on South Africa,” from the pen of Miss Roy 
Devereux. The author, though falling within 
the sphere of influence of the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes, to whom she accords an ungrudging 
hero-worship throughout the volume, is sincere 
enough to disclose many of the facts that are 
not usually brought forward, notwithstanding 
her intensely British point of view. The dyna- 
mite concession, of which so much has been 
said, is in the hands of the great Nobel trust, 
for example. The heavy taxation on food pro- 
ducts, which is so large a cause of dissatisfac- 





tion among the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, is 
also customary in Rhodesia: Miss Devereux 
might have added, too, that the taxation upon 
the gold mines of the Transvaal is no higher 
than the taxation in Rhodesia. Nor does she 
mention the fact that the high cost of European 
provisions in Johannesburg is due quite as much 
to the tariff exactions of Natal and the Cape 
Colony as to those of the South African Re- 
public. But we cannot be too grateful for the 
quotations from the leaders among the Reform 
Committee in the Transvaal, which prove that 
the Englishmen, after all, had no desire for the 
franchise,— quoting, with the rest, Mr. Lionel 
Phillips to Mr. Beit, when he writes: “I may 
say that, as you of course know, I have no de- 
sire for political rights, and believe as a whole 
that the community [of Johannesburg] is not 
ambitious in this respect.” Most of Miss 
Devereux’s proofs that government is impos- 
sible to the Boer, have a curiously familiar 
sound to American ears. Johannesburg appears 
to be badly misgoverned, especially in respect 
of the liquor laws: for all the world like New 
York or Chicago. There is a denial of political 
rights to foreigners — which can be matched by 
our conduct toward the Chinese or our colored 
fellow-citizens in the South. There are African 
outrages to add to the similarity. The Trans- 
vaal legislature appears to be amenable to 
bribery, which brings to mind several of the 
Northern Senators of the United States, the 
respectable bribers being, of course, there as 
here, quite free from the stigma of blame which 
attaches to the less culpable bribed. Every 
third burgher is said to receive aid from the 
state, remindful of the American pension sys- 
tem and the assertions of the protectionists. 
Miss Devereux does not go into the question of 
military efficiency as proof or disproof of Boer 
civilization, though Dr. Scholes shows that 
to be the most highly developed phase of it 
in Europe. Nor does she point out that the 
attitude of England stands without approval 
from any party in any civilized country in the 
world, with the exception of the American 
imperialists, who find in it the best justifica- 
tion of our attitude in the Philippines: a bit 
of international brotherliness which the British 
Tory cordially reciprocates. Her book abounds 
in information, set forth in the sprightly 
style which the name of “lady-journalist ” 
suggests. 

For the American desirous of familiarizing 
himself with the merits of the two parties in 
the present war, the essays which make up the 
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small book called, “ Briton and Boer, Both 
Sides of the South African Question,” reprinted 
from the ‘* North American Review,” may be 
recommended, with the preliminary statement 
that the case made out in the book is convine- 
ingly strong against the Briton. Whether the 
historian and publicist, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, is talking of matters in which he has a 
peculiar right to be heard as the leading au- 
thority upon a question to which he gave his 
distinguished consideration several years ago ; 
whether Mr. Sydney Brooks is setting forth 
with some attempt at dispassion the elements 
in the controversy from both points of view ; 
whether “ A Diplomat” is calling Mr. Brooks 
to account for what he points out to be over- 
statements in favor of Great Britain ; whether 
Dr. F. V. Engelenburg is summing up the 
arguments of his countrymen in the Transvaal, 
or Mr. Karl Blind is speaking as the devoted 
friend of the England to which he owes so 
much ; whether Mr. Andrew Carnegie voices 
the thoughts of the American in England, or 
Mr. Francis Charmes the thought of a Euro- 
pean on the Continent, or Mr. Demetrius C. 
Boulger the thought of the Continent as inter- 
preted by an Englishman long resident there, 
or M. Max Nordau speaks as a disinterested 
cosmopolitan,— all unite in calling this war an 
act of colossal folly on England’s part, of bad 
faith and worse management, of criminal ag- 
gression — in a word, a high crime against 
civilization. Some quotations from these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen will prove instructive. 
Mr. Bryce, whose attitude as a member of the 
British Parliament is necessarily one of re- 
serve, says: 

“ There is not, so far as one can ascertain from any 
evidence yet produced, the slightest foundation for the 
allegation, so assiduously propagated in England, that 
there was any general conspiracy of the Colonial Dutch, 
or that there existed the smallest risk of any unpro- 
voked attack by them, or by the Free State, or by the 
Transvaal itself, upon the powers of England.” 

“The Boers very naturally felt that if they had re- 
mained quiet till the British forces had been raised to 
a strength they could not hope to resist, they would lose 
the only military advantage they possessed. Accord- 
ingly, when they knew that the Reserves were being 
called out in England, and that an army corps was to 
be sent to South Africa, they declared war, having been 
for some time previously convinced, wrongly or rightly, 
that the British government had resolved to coerce 
them. They were in a sore strait, and they took the 
course which must bave been expected from them, and 
indeed the only course which brave men, who were not 


going to make any further concessions, could have 
taken.” 


* No one, of course, denies that the war in which 





England will, of course, prevail, is a terrible calamity 
for South Africa, and will permanently embitter the 
relations of Dutch and English there. To some of us it 
appears a calamity for England also, since it is likely 
to alienate, perhaps for generations to come, the bulk 
of the white population in one of her most important 
self-governing colonies. It may, indeed, possibly mean 
for her the ultimate loss of South Africa.” 


*“ A Diplomat” raises some interesting ques- 
tions in the direction of national righteousness. 
He says, among other things : 

“ The whole Transvaal issue hinges on one question: 
Have the Boers the right to govern themselves as they 
choose; or, rather, have the English the right to inter- 
fere with the form of government, administration, and 
life that the Boers have chosen for themselves? . . . 
From being applied only to the savage populations of 
Africa and Asia, the principle of the rights of superior 
races and civilizations has come, by a steep incline, to 
mean also that it has reference to countries like the 
Celestial Empire and the Boer Republic. Between the 
Zulus and the Boers, what is the difference ? Only one 
of degree. Fine reasoning clears the way for the per- 
petration of any outrage on the liberty and sovereignty 
of minor or weak States.” 

“If the Transvaal State is against the development 
of commerce and industry on principle, it is within its 
rights to be so, as much as the United States in adopt- 
ing the McKinley and Dingley tariffs. . . . The so- 
called prostitution of the law courts to the whims of 
the legislature, does not apply to the ordinary dealings 
of justice in the Transvaal, but to the political situa- 
tion, which, as we have explained, must be governed by 
the principle of the safety of the State.” 

And Mr. Kar! Blind strikes at a blunder which 
has given to many Americans a wrong concep- 
tion of the entire rights of the case, when he says: 

“ And here I feel compelled to declare that violence 
is capped by unbearable cant when the hard-driven 
Republics, around whom the steel net was daily drawn 
tighter, are charged with having brought on this hideous 
war. You drive a man, forsooth, into a corner. You 
hold your fist before his face. You threaten him by 
saying that the sand of the hour-glass is running out, 
and that, unless he makes haste to kneel down, you will 
use other measures against him. You hold your sword 
and gun ready to attack him; and then when he strikes 
a blow, he is, of course, the guilty party !” 

It only remains to add, for those who hold that 
England here stands for civilization, that she 
is acting neither for her own good nor for 
the good of those whom she attacks, which 
divests her act of all semblance of righteous- 
ness, but is rather impelled by that mammon 
which cannot be served and God be served ; 
while the war itself is a denial of the rights of 
arbitration as of all rights of the weak against 
the strong, and is notice to the world that Great 
Britain, having failed to rule through love, is 
determined to rule by force. If this is Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, the less the world has of it 


the better. WaLuace RIce. 
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TREES, BROOKS, AND BOOKS.* 





If we accept Emerson’s definition of the poet 
as one who has the power to see the miraculous 
in the common, then “ Jess, Bits of Wayside 
Gospel” is true poet-work, although address- 
ing the eye in pages of prose. To the average 
man, vacations taken on horseback with Chi- 
cago as the starting-point, and over country 
roads with little of picturesque and nothing of 
romantic or historic interest, would seem hope- 
lessly barren both in the doing and in the tell- 
ing thereof. But not so when Mr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones is the traveller. Well known in the 
pulpit and on the lecture platform for his sym- 
pathy, his eloquence, his unique and vivid “art 
of putting things,” these same qualities are at 
their best in describing his experiences in the 
saddle or by the roadside or in some humble 
home where he found food or shelter. 

The place of honor in these sketches, and 
the place of honor in the author’s heart, is given 
to the bonny horse “Jess.” It is a beautiful 
idyl of friendship between man and beast, and 
when the noble creature “‘ goes down to pain and 
death in her over-sympathetic youth, dying like 
some quadrepedal Keats, from too much life,” 
her requiem is sung in words as sincere as they 
are touching. 


«The trees and the flowers, the shaded roadside, the 
happy cattle in the clover fields, the morning song of 
the birds, the searching and far-reaching cry of the 
whip-poor-will, the busy, kind human folk, are still left 
for me in my summer haunts, but I shall ever miss that 
silent companionship that for four summers went with 
me over the hills and dales of Wisconsin, through the 
haunts of busy men, into the solitades of busier nature. 
Jess, my companion of many hundreds of miles of happy 
travel, will accompany me no more in my quest for 
bodily strength, mental clearness, and spiritual peace. 
Her elastic step will not disturb the morning dew; her 
dainty ear will not catch the noonday hum of the reaper; 
her alert eye will not scan the evening horizon with 
unfeigned anxiety to find the big barn or the country 
hamlet that would give us the hearty meal and well- 
earned slumber of the night. Something has gone 
out of those hills and valleys, out of the world, never 
to return. But Jess abides, at least in one heart made 
more open to fellowship, more tender to suffering, and 
more quick to feel the woes of all sentient beings.” 


These sketches being first written and deliv- 
ered as sermons to a Chicago audience, there 
is a decided personal touch felt in all of them. 
But this adds to the interest rather than de- 
tracts from it, as the reader follows the author, 
beholding in him such happy fulfilment of the 

*Jess. Brrs or Waysipe Gospet. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Great Booxs as Lire-Treacuers. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Chicage: Fleming H. Revell Co. 








old text, “Speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee.” 

Quite a different book, but one also made 
up of sermons first delivered to a Chicago au- 
dience, is “‘ Great Books as Life Teachers,” by 
the Rev. N. D. Hillis. Accepting the fact that 
our generation reads poems, essays, and novels, 
rather than text-books on ethics and morals, 
the author argues that this indicates, not a de- 
cline of interest in fundamental principles 
of right living, but a desire to study these 
principles as they are embodied in living prob- 
lems. Fiction being increasingly the medium 
of amusement and instruction, the great poets 
and essayists having become the prophets of a 
new social order, the preacher takes up in turn 
some of the modern writers in these fields, to 
show that they are consciously or unconsciously 
teachers of morals, that their books are essen- 
tially books of aspiration and spiritual culture. 
John Ruskin, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Victor 
Hugo, Tennyson, and Browning are some of 
the authors to whom Mr. Hillis turns to find 
help for those who would live in the spirit. 
There is no great degree of originality in the 
line of thought or in the conclusions of these 
essays ; but the author has a pleasant and pic- 
turesque style, and a happy gift in the use of 
illustration and comparison that save the book 
from triteness and make it “ popular ” without 
being trivial. Nearly every subject is treated 
with regard to its relation to other subjects, the 
niches being assigned with ingenuity and often 
with much fitness. For example, a study of 
* Romola” begins thus: 


“« After eighteen centuries, the most popular story in 
literature is Christ’s story of the prodigal son, a story 
that has fascinated the generations, softened the races, 
and will yet win a wandering world back to its Father’s 
side. If the Bible, with its parables, is the book best 
loved by men, next to it stands ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
more widely read than any other human book. If 
‘Les Miserables’ exhibits the evolution of conscience, 
‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ the evolution of intellect, and ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’ the evolution of pain and penalty, the 
theme of ‘ Romola’ is the evolution of sin, the peril of 
tampering with conscience and the gradual deterioration 
of character.” 


Books like the two foregoing show how far 
the modern sermon departs from the old type. 
The earnest and devout preacher to-day keeps 
himself in touch with the interests and thoughts 
of the passing hour. The old-time sermon 
commonly was either an exposition of dogma or 
an exhortation to prepare for the life beyond 
the grave. The modern sermon concerns itself 
with the purpose to make the most of life here 
and now, for ourselves and for others. To this 
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end, the texts are taken not from one book alone 
but from any great book, not from some one 
miraculous event in the long past, but from the 
daily miracle of nature and the universe that is 
visible everywhere to him who has eyes to see. 


Anna Benneson McManan. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. Swinburne breaks a longer silence than usual 
with the publication of his new tragedy in verse. 
It is now three years since his last volume, “ The 
Tale of Balen,” was given to the world, and the 
fact is painfully suggestive of that slackening of the 
energies that comes with advancing years. For 
this poet, the greatest that remains to us, is fast 
becoming the most venerable also, and we are re- 
minded that his song will not again gush forth with 
the opulent flow of the past. There already stand 
to his account upwards of a score of volumes of the 
noblest poetry to which the English tongue has 
given utterance ; the singer now may well rest con- 
tent with his renown, and with the solitary eminence 
which he has achieved. Whatever further gifts he 
may bestow upon us can add little to the fresh ver- 
dure of his laurel-crown. Yet such a gift as “ Rosa- 
mund, Queen of the Lombards” is no mean addi- 
tion to our treasury. It is a creation of beauty far 
beyond the reach of any other man now living, and 
provides the year just ended with its one book 
which we may be certain will remain a permanent 
addition to our literature. The framework of this 
tragedy may be found in Gibbon. It is the story 
of that Rosamund, daughter of the Gepidmw, who 








* Rosamunp, QuEEN OF THE LomBARDs. A Tragedy. 
Algernon CharlesSwinburne. New York: Dodd, Mead & rd 
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espoused Alboin, the slayer of her father. This 
founder of the Lombard kingdom fell by the band 
of an assassin, whose deed was instigated by the 
treachery of the queen, taking thus a long-delayed 
vengeance for her father’s death. The grim tale 
was peculiarly fitted to be dealt with by Mr. Swin- 
burne, who has invested it with all the pity, terror, 
and tragic irony which it demands. One cannot 
help recalling that another Rosamund was the 
heroine of Mr. Swinburne’s first dramatic work — of 
what was practically his first poem. ‘The two pieces 
are thus separated by nearly forty years, and a 
comparison between them would prove highly in- 
structive concerning the development of the poet’s 
style. This we may not here attempt in full, but 
certain points of contrast should be indicated, for 
which purpose the following extracts will suffice. 
Here speaks the “ Rosamund ” of 1861 : 
** Fear is a cushion for the feet of love, 

Painted with colors for his ease-taking ; 

Sweet red, and white with wasted blood, and blue 

Most flower-like, and the su green 

And sea-betrothed soft purple and burnt black. 

All colored forms of fear, omen, and change, 

Sick prophecy and rumors lame at heel, 

Anticipations and astrologies, 

Perilous inscription and recorded note, 

All these are covered in the skirt of love, 

And when he shakes it these are tumbled forth, 

Beaten and blown i’ the dusty face of the air.”’ 


From the “ Rosamund ” of 1899 we select this pas- 


sage : R ‘ 
** Kiss me. Who knows how long the lord of life 
May spare us time for kissing? Life and love 
Are less than change and death. 
ALBOVINE. 
** What ghosts are they ? 
So sweet thou never wast to me before. 
The woman that is God — the God that is 
Woman — the sovereign of the soul of man, 
Our father’s Freia, Venus crowned in Rome, 
Has lent my love her girdle; but her lips 
Have robbed the red rose of its heart, and left 
No glory for the flower beyond all flowers 
To bid the spring be glad of.”’ 
Here is a contrast indeed! The exuberance, the 
color, the overwrought imagery, the verbal afflu- 
ence, the Shakespearian diction, of the earlier work 
have vanished, and in their place we have sheer 
simplicity of vocabulary, passion intimated rather 
than expressed, imagery reduced to bare metaphor, 
and a diction wellnigh shorn of all mannerisms. 
Noting the vocabulary alone, we find in the later 
passage only half as many words of more than one 
syllable as are found in the earlier extract. Here 
is a still more striking example of the reduction of 
vocabulary to its lowest terms : 
“TI take thine oath. I bid not thee take heed 
That I or thou or each of us at once, 
Couldst thou play false, may die: I bid thee think 
Thy bride will die, shamed. Swear me not again 
She shall not: all our trust is set on thee. 
What eyes and ears are keen about us here 
Thou knowest not. Love, my love and thine for her, 
Shall deafen and shall blind them.”’ 


Here are seventy-four words, of which seventy-one 
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are monosyllables. Mr. Swinburne has often been 
charged with a lack of restraint. There is some 
justice in the charge, although far too much has 
been made of it. But whatever may be said of his 
early exuberance, the poem now before us gives 
evidence that he can upon occasion carry restraint 


to its extreme. The new “ Rosamund” does not 
readily lend itself to quotation. It is too com- 
pressed, too tense, too dependent upon the dramatic 
situation for illustration by detached fragments. 
The following passage is as quotable as any : 
**Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 

As wine and glad as clarions: not in battle 

Might men have more of joy than I to hear it 

And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 

Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 

Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 

Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this ? 

Music? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 

Hush all their hearts to hearken.” 
The high restraint which characterizes the diction 
of this drama extends also, by implication, to the 
demeanor, to the very gesture, of the actors con- 
cerned. The brooding storm of passion is felt, 
rather than heard or seen, but we are not unpre- 
pared for the supreme moment in which it breaks. 
The inevitable fate of both king and queen is so 
foreshadowed that when it comes upon them in one 
swift last moment of the action, the spirit is not so 
much aroused as calmed, and we echo the words 
with which, as with the final chorus of a Greek 
tragedy, the outcome is characterized in this single 
verse, — 

** Let none make moan. This doom is none of man’s.” 
Among the younger English poets whose ranks 

we scan when we would know if there be any to 
take the places of the great Victorian singers Mr. 
Stephen Phillips seems to hold out a greater prom- 
ise than any of his compeers. There are some 
critics who, should the poet of “Rosamund” be 
taken from us, would at once raise the ery, “ Le 
roy est mort. Vive le roy!” and would mean by 
that the transferrence of their allegiance to the poet 
of “ Paolo and Francesca.” It is something of a 
coincidence that these two noteworthy pieces of dra- 
matic verse should have appeared almost simulta- 
neously, and that the youngest of our poets should 
find his name linked thus fortuitously with that of 
our oldest. There is something pleasant to con- 
template in the generous enthusiasm which has 
greeted the work of Mr. Phillips, but a new poet 
is proclaimed in similar fashion every year or two, 
and, remembering many other cases of the same 
sort, the critic who looks before and after will not 
allow his judgment to be stampeded. We havea 
high opinion of the quality of Mr. Phillips’s work ; 
parts of it are very fine indeed, and none of the 
younger men exhibit greater promise than is exhib- 
ited by the author of “ Marpessa ” and “ Paolo and 
Francesca.” But Mr. Phillips has thus far failed 
to strike a new note. The initial volumes of Ten- 
nyson and Browning and Arnold and Morris and 
Rossetti did strike new notes, and forced a read- 








justment of ideals. The first volume of the “ Poems 
and Ballads” struck a new note so startling in its 
sonority that those who heard it have hardly yet 
recovered from the shock. But Mr. Phillips has 
thus far done excellent things only in the manner 
of other poets who have preceded him. His “ Paolo 
and Francesca” is a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, but its beauty comes to us enforced by its asso- 
ciations with the most exquisite episodes of the 
“ Divine Comedy,” and even with the reflection of 
that episode in the tragedy of Silvio Pellico. The 
poem does not possess a new beauty of its very own. 
It reaches its climax in the scene which approaches 
most closely to its original, the scene of the lovers 
seated together, and reading of “ Launcelot how 
love constrained him.” It runs as follows: 
Pao1o (reading). 
** *Now on that day it chanced that Launcelot, 
Thinking to find the King, found Guenevere 
Alone ; and when he saw her whom he loved ; 
Whom he had met too late, yet loved the more; 
Such was the tumult at his heart that he 
Could speak not, for her husband was his friend, 
His dear familiar friend : and they two held 
No secret from each other until now ; 
But were like brothers born’— my voice breaks off. 
Read you a little on. 
Francesca (reading). 
* And Guenevere, 
Turning, beheld him suddenly whom she 
Loved in her thought, and even from that hour 
When first she saw him ; for by day, by night, 
Though lying by her husband’s side, did she 
Weary for Launcelot, and knew full well 
How ill that love, and yet that love how deep!’ 
I cannot see — the page is dim: read you, 
Pao (reading). 
* Now they two were alone, yet could not speak ; 
But heard the beating of each other’s hearts. 
He knew himself a traitor but to stay, 
Yet could not stir: she pale and yet more pale 
Grew till she could no more, but smiled on him, 
Then when he saw that wishaéd smile, he came 
Near to her and still near, and trembled ; then 
Her lips all trembling kissed.’ 
Francesca (drooping towards him). 
Ah, Launcelot! ” 
(He kisses her on the lips.) 


The above is only a diluted restatement of Dante. 
In the following words, placed upon the lips of Paolo, 
Mr. Phillips comes as near to speaking in his own 
voice as the subject will permit. 


** What can we fear, we two ? 
O God, Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright ; 
By which the very sun enthrals the earth, 
And all the waves of the world faint to the moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 
Us, then, whose only pain can be to part, 
How wilt Thou punish? For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe! 
What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together ! — where we are is endless fire. 
There centuries shall in a moment pass, 
And all the cycles in one hour elapse ! 
Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ?”’ 
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It remains to state that the drama by Mr. Phillips 
is intended for actual performance, and will be pro- 
duced at an early date by Mr. George Alexander. 
It is a promising sign of the times when a literary 
production of this high order of merit finds accept- 
ance at the hands of practically minded theatrical 
folk. 


In turning from these noble works to “ Deluscar’s 
Merris and Other Poems” we turn from poetry to 
bathos and from the exalted to the commonplace. 
The volume is a stout one, but a dreary waste to 
the seeker after beauty. To this writer the modern 
world is decidedly out of joint. He discourses of 
it through many pages in the following strain : 

“Oh! how it sickens me to read the rot 

About those ancient Greek and Roman frauds | — 

One of our men could tie ten in a knot, 

Out-art their cleverest, choicest sculptured gauds. 

Here, if it paid, new Shakespeares would arise — 

In his time fortunes were by poets made ; 

Now individual merit starving lies, 

Nothing goes down but sordid, swindling trade.”’ 
Although our writer affects the form of the Shake- 
spearian sonnet, it is quite clear that he is no new 
Shakespeare arisen. 


There are noticeable technical defects in the 
“ Laurel Leaves” of Mr. Robert Wilson. The entire 
octave of one sonnet is builf upon the theory that 
the second syllable of Beethoven bears the accent ; 
quantity is ignored in 
“The grand matutinal anthem when the sphere 
Was first upon its orbit hurled along,”’ 
and an excellent memorial tribute is ruined by the 
closing verse,— 
“Thou noble type of Christian ladyhood.”’ 
But in spite of such faults as these, the total im- 
pression is pleasing, although the verse is of a sort 
that almost any cultivated person might have writ- 
ten. The following sonnet “To My Wife” may be 
selected for our quotation. 
**There came upon my soul a sacred awe 
When first I won thy maiden tenderness ; 
My very heart arose in me to bless 
All that on earth or sea or air I saw, 
And dear to me is still the breath I draw 
Through that blest moment, nor is love the less 
For all our mingled joy and bitterness 
Since first we lived beneath its holy law. 


Two little graves are side by side on earth ; 
Two little stars are added to our skies ; 
And children’s voices ring around our hearth ; 
And Love, reflected from their kindred eyes, 
First Love, springs up again in second birth 
And steals the golden key of paradise.’* 
Mr. Wilson’s poems are mainly impressions of 
travel and memorial verses. Among the latter, there 
is a notable group of sonnets in which the author 
expresses his love and reverence for Dr. Martineau, 
to whom the book is dedicated “in memorial of a 
friendship which has been the consecration of my 
life and of its poetic aspirations.” 
Mr. Owen Seaman’s new collection of parodies 
and other humorous pieces, while not quite equal in 
brilliancy to “ The Battle of the Bays,” does not 





fall far behind that inimitable volume. He is almost 
entitled to wear the mantle of C.S.C., and that 
is saying much. Mr. Austin, Mr. Meredith, Mr. 
Phillips, and Mr. Swinburne are among the victims 
of his good-natured jesting. Which of them is 
aimed at in the following stanza we do not need to 
specify : 
** For the Silly Season is past and over, 
Gone with the equinoctial gales ; 
That sinuous hoax, the hoar sea-rover, 
Curbs the pride of his prancing scales ; 
And the giant gooseberry misbegotten 
Lies in the limbs of ali things rotten, 
The savour that clings to last year’s clover, 
The loves that follow the light that fails.”’ 


Nor do we need to name the poet parodied in the 
ode — apropos of the affaire — which closes thus : 


** Like sails of a galleon, rudder hard amort 
With crepitant mast 
ting the h d to dare of a dual blast 
The intern and the extern, blizzards both.” 


This, written for an Omar Khayyam Club dinner, 
is also rather good : 


** Master, in memory of that Verse of Thine, 
And of Thy rather pretty taste in Wine, 
We gather at this jaded Century’s end, 
Our Cheeks, if so we may, to incarnadine. 


**Thou hast the kind of Halo which outstays 
Most other Genii’s. Though a Laureate’s bays 
Should slowly crumple up, Thou livest on, 
Having survived a certain Para x 


** The Lion and the Alligator squat 
In Dervish Courts — the Weather being hot — 
Under Umbrellas. Where is Mahmud now ? 
Plucked by the Kitchener and gone to Pot.” 





We have the usual contribution of Canadian 
verse to our present garnering of recent poetry, 
three volumes being easily entitled to mention. The 
first of them shall be Mr. Wilfrid Campbell’s “ From 
the Hills of Dream.” What we like particularly 
about most of these singers from over the border is 
their deep sense of natural beauty, their joyous 
fellowship with woods and meadows, with mountains 
and skies. Few of our own poets have these qual- 
ities in like degree with Messrs. Roberts and Car- 
man and Scott and Campbell, or with the late 
Archibald Lampman. They offer us an interpre- 
tation of nature which, vivid in its realism, is yet 
intensely spiritualized. How etching-like in its line 
is such a picture as this: 

“I thread the uplands where the wind’s footfalls 
Stir leaves in gusty hollows, autumn’s urns. 
Seaward the river's shining breast expands, 

High in the windy pines a lone crow calls, 

And far below some patient ploughman turns 

His great black furrow over steaming lands.”’ 
The poem on “ September in the Laurentian Hills ” 
will serve further to illustrate our thesis: 

** Already Winter in his sombre round, 

Before his time hath touched these hills austere 
With lonely flame. Last night, without a sound, 
The ghostly frost walked out by wood and mere. 
And now the sumach curls his frond of fire, 
The aspen-tree reluctant drops his gold, 
And down the gullies the North’s wild vibrant lyre 
Rouses the bitter armies of the cold. 
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** O’er this short afternoon the night draws down, 
With ominous chill, across these regions bleak ; 
Wind-beaten gold, the sunset fades around 
The purple loneliness of crag and peak, 
Leaving the world an iron house wherein 
Nor love nor life nor hope hath ever been.”’ 
Equally lovely, although in a far different fashion, 
is the following tender lyric : 
** Love came at dawn when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories, bloom, and song were rife ; 
Love came at dawn when hope’s wings fanned the air 
And murmured, ‘I am life.’ 


** Love came at even when the day was done, 

When heart and brain were tired, and slumber pressed ; 

Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 

And whispered, ‘I am rest.’ ”’ 
Many of Mr. Campbell's poems are of more ambi- 
tious flight than those we have quoted, but he finds 
his truest inspiration in simple scenes and themes. 
His volume is one to be treasured for its beauty and 
elevated feeling. 


Mr. Bliss Carman has sought alien shores, even 
those of the Bahamas, for the inspiration of “A 
Winter Holiday.” The book is of the thinnest, and 
counts only seven numbers in its contents. South 
Sea islands are pleasant things to think about at 
this season of the year, and such lines as these are 
certainly enticing : 

** Through the lemon-trees at leisure a tiny olive bird 
Moves all day long and utters his wise assuring word ; 
While up in their blue chantry murmur the solemn palms, 
At their litanies of joyance, their ancient ceaseless psalms. 


“There in the endless sunlight, within the surf’s low sound, 
Peace tarries for a lifetime at doorways unrenowned ; 

And a velvet air goes breathing across the sea-girt land, 

Till the sense begins to waken and the soul to understand.” 
This is pretty, at least, but it is nothing to what 
Mr. Carman has done in the past, or what we still 
hope he may accomplish in the future. 


Mr. Carman, it is generally known, is a cousin of 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, who occupies the foremost 
place in the group of young Canadian poets. What 
is not generally known, however, is that poetical 
talent is the common inheritance of all the Roberts 
family. The volume of “ Northland Lyrics,” now 
before us, gives convincing evidence of this propo- 
sition, for it is the joint work of one sister and two 
brothers of Mr. C. G. D. Roberts. “ Beyond the Hills” 
is a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts Macdonald. 

** The daffodils fling far the flag of Spring, 
Their golden troop the garden-fortress fills, 


And bird-throat bugles greet the days that bring 
The daffodils. 


** Over the hills the Summer comes at last ; 
But sad the light and sad the laughing rills, 
And sad the golden flowers — since he has passed 
Beyond the hills.” 
Mr. Theodore Roberts is the author of a “ Lament” 
inscribed to the memory of Archibald Lampman. 
We quote the first half of this poem: 
** His was not the glory of the shattering of spears ; 
He did not cross his sword with Death, where scarlet flags 

are hurled, 

But Death came to him softly, with his dark eyes dim with 


tears, 
And broke a dream of woodland-ways across a singing world, 





“* So doff your hats, good poet-men, 
No fingers lift the fallen pen ! 
The sun forgets to mark the time 
Without the music of his rhyme.” 


Finally, Mr. William Carman Roberts bids us select 
from upwards of a score of his pieces these two 
stanzas of the lyric, “ At the Heart’s Cry ”: 
** Till the black-crimson petals of that night 
Drew down to the gold vortex of strange dreams 
My soul and body, wearied of the fight 
Of far ideals and clashing fierce desires, 
I was as one struck blind by life’s sweet light 
And deafened by a myriad singing fires. 
**So was I glad when night’s deep velvet rose 
Closed over me and hid me from myself ; 
As on my northern hills the first soft snows 
From grey skies brooding like an angel’s wing, 
Compassionate, where the last lorn maple glows, 
Blot out all sad remembrances of Spring.’’ 


These three lovely poems are fairly illustrative of 
their fellows. The collection as a whole is a really 
astonishing exhibition of talent, fine feeling, and 
melodious utterance. It has a foreword in verse by 
the brother, and an afterword by the cousin, of the 
three new poets. 


After a silence of several years, Mr. G. E. Wood- 
berry has published a second volume of verse. But 
“ The North Shore Watch ” hardly led us to antici- 
pate “ Wild Eden.” There was in the earlier vol- 
ume a manner of severe restraint, almost of aus- 
terity, and this is replaced in the later one by a 
wilding note and an outpouring of melodious raptare 
so free that a new poet seems to address us rather 
than the old one. The charm of these songs is as 
great as it is indefinable. Something of the dewy 
freshness of the Elizabethan music seems to be re- 
echoed in these exquisite lyrics, and yet the modern 
touch — la maladie de la pensée — is too evident to 
make this illusion more than fleeting. But whether 
the art be old or new, it is well-nigh perfect when 
it finds such expression as “ The Secret.” 

** Nightingales warble about it 
All night under blossom and star ; 
The wild swan is dying without it, 
And the eagle cryeth afar ; 
The sun, he doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green earth o’er; 
But more doth a man’s heart mind it — 
O more, more, more ! 
“* Over the gray leagues of ocean 
The infinite yearneth alone ; 
The forests with wandering emotion 
The thing they know not intone ; 
Creation arose but to see it, 
A million lamps in the blue ; 
But a lover, he shall be it, 
If one sweet maid is true.” 


This is pure song touched with imagination. The 
imaginative element is still finer and more marked 
in such a poem as “The Sea-Shell,” of which we 
quote the closing stanza: 
**O mystic Love! that so can take 
The bright world in thy hands, 
And its imprisoned spirits make 
Murmur at thy commands ; 
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As if, in truth, this orb of law 
Were but thy reed-hung nest, 
Woven by Time of sticks and straw 
To house the summer guest ; 
And so to me the starry sphere 
Is but love’s frail sea-shell ; 
O, might she press it to her ear, 
What would its murmurs tell!” 
Mr. Woodberry’s inspiration is his own, as far as 
this is possible in the case of a writer whose thought 
is steeped in the work of the older poets. That it 
should be absolutely unsuggestive of his predecessors 
would be too much to expect. So we are not sur- 
prised to find familiar cadences here and there, the 
Tennysonian cadence, for example, in these lines: 
“*O, hidden-strange as on dew-heavy lawns 
The warm dark scents of summer-fragrant dawns; 
O, tender as the faint sea-changes are, 
When grows the flush and pales the snow-white star ; 
So strange, so tender, to a maid is love.” 
“ Seaward,” the long poem which closes the volume, 
is the one most suggestive of a model, or at least of 
a recollection. Its first line, 
“I will go down to the hoar sea’s infinite foam,”’ 
instantly brings to mind Mr. Swinburne’s 
**I will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of nivn, the sea.”’ 
Again and again the suggestion recurs, now of “ The 
Triumph of Time,” now of the “ Hymn to Proser- 
pine,” now of “ Hesperia.” We find it here, 
“Of the flush of the bough, of the fragrance of woods, of 
the moan of the dove 
beeen weary of passion — and thrice, thrice weary of 
ove ” 


And here, 
**I will seek thy blessed shelter, deep bosom of sun and 


storm, 
From the fever and fret of the earth and the things that debase 
and deform ; 
For I am thine, from of old thou didst lay me, a child, at rest 
In thy cradle of many waters, and gav’st to my hunger thy 
breast.” 
And yet again here, as the end of the poem is ap- 
proached, 
**Man-grown, I will seek thy healing; though from worse 
than death I fly, 
Not mine the heart of the craven, not here I mean to die! 
Let me taste on my lips thy salt, let me live with the sun and 
the rain, 
Let me lean to the rolling wave and feel me a man again.”’ 
But these suggestions do not mar our enjoyment of 
“ Seaward,” which is a very beautiful poem, and, if 
it could not hope to catch all the music of “ Hes- 
peria,” it has music enough to remain ringing in 
our ears as the volume is reluctantly closed and put 
aside. 


Neatness and precision of expression, rather than 
poetical phrasing, are the characteristics of Mr. 
Richard Burton's “ Lyrics of Brotherhood,” a thin 
volume of mostly short pieces. The following is a 
typical example : 

A flash of the lightning keen ! 
And lo! we know that, miles on miles, 
The dim, lost land is lying green. 
It brims our heart with joy, the whiles, 
To see that through the thick night-screen 
Full many a meadow smiles and smiles. 





** A flash from the poet’s brain ! 
The meaning of the many years, 
That mazeful seemed, grows very plain ; 
The level lands of gloom and tears 
Hint holy heights, turn bright again ; 
The night a transient thing appears.’”’ 
Mr. Burton is always a pleasing and thoughtful 
writer, but philosophy is too apt to usurp the place 
of song in his verse. 


Among the women singers of our country there 
is none whose work gives more satisfaction than that 
of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. It is sure to be 
tender in conception and artistic in finish. If Mrs. 
Moulton’s instrument be a flute rather than a violin, 
the exquisite purity of its tone is beyond question, 
although it cannot bestow the rich measure of sen- 
suous delight that other instruments afford. The 
best flute music becomes monotonous if we hear too 
much of it at one sitting, and Mrs. Moulton’s new 
volume is not one to be read throngh at a sitting, 
bat rather one into which to dip when the mood is 
properly receptive. It is made up of lyrics, sonnets, 
quatrains, and translations. The sonnets have all 
the purity of the other pieces, and some measure of 
richness as well. “At Rest” is a typical example. 

** Shall I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid pageantry of earth and sky — 
The proud procession of the stars sweep by ; 
The white moon sway the sea, and woo the shore ; 
The morning lark to the far Heaven soar ; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh ; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom, and die — 
Will Life and Life’s delight for me be o’er? 


“Nay! I shall be, in my low silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware — 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 
Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 
Yet done with striving, and foreclosed of care — 
At rest—at rest! What better thing to say ?”’ 
We must quote also this exquisite translation of the 
French verses to which George Du Maurier gave 
such wide popularity a few years ago. 
“ Ah, brief is Life, 
Love’s short, sweet way, 
With dreaming ’s rife, 
And then — Good-day ! 
* And Life is vain — 
Hope’s vague delight, 
Grief’s transient pain, 
And then — Good-night !” 

There is a marked contrast between the volume 
just noticed and Miss Guiney’s “ The Martyr’s Idyl, 
and Shorter Poems.” If the tendency of the former 
was toward a sweetness well-nigh cloying and the 
gentle melancholy of subdued utterance, the ten- 
dency of the latter is rather toward heightened 
passion and something like asperity of expression. 
The larger titular poem is a legend from the Acta 
Sanctorum, dramatically told, and concerned with 
a “ Virgin Martyr” whose story is not unlike that 
of the Elizabethan tragedy and Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem. Among the shorter poems we find nothing 
mere quotable than the set of sapphies entitled 
“ Charista Musing.” 
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** Moveless, on the marge of a sunny cornfield, 
Rapt in sudden revery while thou standest, 
Like the sheaves, in beautiful Doric yellow 
Clad to the ankle, 
** Oft to thee with delicate hasty footstep 
So I steal, and suffer because I find thee 
Only flown, and only a fallen feather 
Left of my darling. 
**Give me back thy wakening breath, thy ringlets 
Fragrant as the vine of the bean in blossom, 
And those eyes of violet dusk and daylight 
Under sea-water, 
** Eyes too far away, and too full of longing! 
Yes : and go not heavenward where I lose thee, 
Go not, go not whither I cannot follow, 
Being but earthly, 
** Willing swallow poiséd upon my finger, 
Little wild-wing ever from me escaping, 
For the care thou art to me, I thy lover 
Love thee, and fear thee.”’ 
This is charming, but not exactly typical, for Miss 
Guiney’s inspiration is mainly spiritual, and religious 
mysticism is the fundamental note of her song. She 
is more truthfully represented by this D.O. M. prayer. 
** All else for use, one only for desire ; 
Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee: 
Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel thou me. 
** Delight is menace, if Thou brood not by, 
Power a quicksand, Fame a gathering jeer. 
Oft as the morn (though none of earth deny 
These three are dear), 
** Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
Nor wall in clay my agonies and joys: 
O close my hand upon Beatitude ! 
Not on her toys.” 


* Out of the Nest,” by Miss Mary McNeil Fen- 
ollosa, is a volume of graceful fancies and snatches 
of song, divided about equally between oriental and 
occidental themes. From the former category we 
select this invocation to Fujisan: 

**O thou divine, remote, ineffable! 
Thou cone of visions based on level sea, 
Thou ache of joy in pale eternity, 
Thou gleaming pearl in night’s encrusted shell, 
Thou frozen ghost, thou crystal citadel, 
Heart-hushed I gaze, until there seems to be 
Nothing in heaven or earth, bit thee and me; 
I the faint echo, thou the crystal bell.” 
This accumulation of metaphors is rather effective, 
and serves well to illustrate the writer’s style. Of 
the occidental pieces (so-called because they are not 
oriental), the verses entitled “ Roses” are as pretty 
as any. 
** What shall I send to my sweet to-night ? 
Roses of yellow, or pink, or white? 
Gold for her smile, and her sunny hair? 
Pink for the flush that her cheeks will wear? 
White for her soul, and the secrets there ? 
** Which shall she lay on her breast of snow ? 
Is it a prophecy? Weal or woe? 
Yellow for gold, and the world’s decree ! 
Pink for a love and its ecstasy ! — 
White for the robe of a saint to be! 
** Strange, how I shrink from the frail design! 
*T is but a fancy, a whim of mine. 
Fate does not come at a lover’s call, 
To lerk in the rose of a girl’s first ball.— 
I think I'll take violets, after all.’’ 





The religious note is dominant in the “ Voices” 
of Mrs. Katharine Coolidge (who is, by the way, a 
daughter of Francis Parkman), but their tonic (in 
more senses than one) is a note of joyous acceptance 
of the whole of life, its buffets no less than its favors. 
The very first page sounds this clarion call to the 
soul : 

‘* Awake! Fear not the perilled heights of strife! 

Great love and joy ; strong suffering and sin, 
With strenuous, upreaching vision, rise 
Beyond the veil, lifting us on to win 
Possession of the power that purifies ;— 
Flame leaps to flame, and God hath given thee life!” 
Again we are told that 
** Life to know life must pass through shades of death, 
Night touches day, and near to heaven is hell, 
Sinner or saint then, he who dauntless gives 
His heart’s blood to the world, supremely lives.” 
And still again we read: 
** Give thanks to Life if thou art tempest-hurled 
Through the abyss to feel the pulsing world! 
Of joy and pain reborn, thy life shall be,— 
The boundless silence compassing the earth, 
The love that blossoms in the springtide’s birth, 
The vibrant force of the far-shining sea.”’ 
In other moods, however, the strenuous spiritual 
life that is voiced in the foregoing extracts gives 
place to the plea for quietism, a plea made many 
times in the course of this volume, and not infre- 
quently with the exquisite grace of these lines to 
“ Dreamland.” 
**O holy Hypnos, listen to my prayer: 
Touch my closed eyelids with thy magic wand, 
That I may seek far bourns of Lethe’s land, 
And find the key of vision hidden there, 
Dreamily drifting through the hazy blue, 
To palaces where all that seems is true. 
“There dwell pure spirits of the forms on earth: 
The whispered secret of the woods at even, 
White flame of stars that glow in highest heaven, 
The arcana of the springtide’s wonder-birth ; 
The lily’s heart, the rainbow’s mystery, 
And the deep anthem of the encircling sea.”’ 
This volume of “ Voices ” is characterized through- 
out by beautiful expression of the higher spiritual 
sort, as well as by a verse-technique that leaves little 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In the book entitled “The Puritan as 
a Colonist and Reformer ” ( Little, 
Brown, & Co.), Mr. Ezra Hoyt 
Byington delivers a plain and unvarnished account 
of the Puritan in the double capacity indicated. 
This account is appreciative but not extravagant. 
While making it very clear that the Puritan, in 
respect to political, civil, and religious freedom, was 
in advance, and much in advance, of his time, Mr. 
Byington makes it equally plain that he had his 
unpleasant limitations. For example, he introduces 
his account of the treatment of the Quakers and 
Baptists in Massachusetts with this frank admission : 
«‘ Among the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the 
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Puritans, we must place their treatment of those 
who differed with them. They were very earnest 
in claiming liberty for themselves, but the majority 
of them were not willing to concede the same lib- 
erty to others.” This is the plain fact, and no parad- 
ing of the extravagancies of the Quakers or of the 
Baptists can obscure it. Among the best chapters 
of the book, because the least hackneyed, are those 
on “ John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians,” “ Jona- 
than Edwards and the Great Awakening,” and 
“ Shakespeare and the Puritans,” the first being the 
best of the three. It gives us a moving picture of 
the heroic effort made by John Eliot and his asso- 
ciates and compeers to Christianize the Indians of 
New England, and the utter failure in which, after 
a period of strong encouragement, the effort ended. 
The “ praying Indians” never recovered from the 
effects of King Philip’s War, in which they were 
ground between the upper and nether millstones ; 
but there is, we fear, small reason to think that the 
result would have been different if that war had 
never been. The chapter on “The Great Awak- 
ening” would be better if there were more of it. 
Some matters should have been included that are 
not. Much, for example, is laid at the door of the 
“half-way covenant,” but we are not told what 
the half-way covenant was, and not all of us are 
theological scholars. Then we think the writer 
should have made more of his opportunity to show 
the effect upon practice of fundamental theories in 
connection with native traits of character. He cor- 
rectly attributes much of the irreligion prevailing 
just before the Great Awakening to the extreme 
form of Calvinistic theology that prevailed, but 
there is much more in the matter than he has brought 
out. The chapter on Shakespeare, while in no sense 
profound, will be informing to many readers, and 
interesting to still more. The book is a useful con- 
tribution to the extensive literature of this great 
subject. 


Lieut.-Colonel T. S. Baldock, R.A., 
furnishes the fifth volume of the 
“Wolseley Series,” in his “Crom- 
well as a Soldier ” (imported by Scribner). As the 
title indicates, the work is primarily adapted to the 
student of military history, or to the ambitious tac- 
tician ; yet so clear are its accounts of maneuvers 
even in detail, and so delightful its narrative style, 
that one unfamiliar with military technicalities may 
read it with understanding and interest. Prelim- 
inary to the real matter, however, a brief outline 
of the military organization of England before the 
civil war is given, together with an account of the 
battles antecedent to Cromwell's appearance upon 
the field. The bulk of the work is devoted to a 
careful examination into Cromwell's organization of 
the New Model, and a logical analysis of those ac- 
tions in which he had a personal share. Basing his 
arguments upon his own clear deductions then, 
Coionel Baldock credits Cromwell’s victories almost 
solely to his ability as an organizer and tactician : 
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a conclusion quite new to readers of the civil war 
historical period. Without exception, the political 
historians of the times lay stress upon the religious 
enthusiasm of the New Model as the cause of vic- 
tories, in which Cromwell’s indirect share is due to 
his discovery of the fanatically religious soldier. 
To this, Colonel Baldock says: “Stern fanatics as 
were his troopers, their victories were won, not by 
superior enthusiasm, but by superior organization 
and military training.” In support of this, it is 
shown that Cromwell’s discipline was extreme, that 
his understanding of correct tactical principies was 
far beyond that of any other man of his time, and 
that the distinct advance made in the efficiency of 
the cavalry arm of the service during the civil war 
was due entirely to the military genius of its com- 
mander-in-chief. The period was, in fact, one in 
which the art of warfare was rapidly changing. The 
professional soldier was disappearing before the 
citizen warrior —a patriot who desired the end of 
the war rather than to prolong it. Thus the age 
of maneuvers and of sieges was succeeded by the 
sharp attack and the decisive victory. In this ren- 
aissance period of the art of war, the author regards 
Cromwell as the best exponent of the new method, 
and indeed as an innovator whose real genius in 
war explained his wonderful successes. The reader 
is indebted to Colonel Baldock’s work for refresh- 
ing light upon the character as well as the achieve- 
ments of the master spirit of the Commonwealth. 
He learns not alone to appreciate and admire the 
military sagacity of the general, but he cannot help 
an added enthusiasm for the man, whose real great- 
ness in war shows a breadth of mind which makes 
him the less a bigot in religion. 


The charm of bygone manners and 
English customs, bygone superstititions, by- 
—~ gone imaginings, and bygone ideals, 
makes a great deal of the pleasure to be had from 
Mr. Clyde Farst’s little volume, “ A Group of Old 
Authors” (George W. Jacobs & Co.). The five 
separate studies, used before publication as popular 
lectures, concern themselves with John Donne, the 
medigval story of Griselda, the voyages of St. 
Brendan and Maelduin, Aldhelm, and the Beowulf. 
In the first, the author essays the difficult task of 
making his readers realize the poetic qualities of 
the verse of a man of whom the world knows little, 
many-sided genius though he was. Donne the man 
was a stronger figure than Donne the poet, and our 
author’s appreciative study does not make our 
interest in his verse more than merely intellectual. 
The second of the articles is a brief retelling of the 
tenth story of the “ Decameron,” the clerk’s tale 
from Chaucer, followed by an account of the vari- 
ous other forms which the story took in the Middle 
Ages. Both Tennyson and Matthew Arnold made 
use of the material of which the next study treats, 
and the legend is of peculiar interest, both because 
of its spread in different forms among European 
peoples, and because of the human feeling of which 
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it is an expression. It is a story of miraculous ad- 
ventures met with in the search for fabled islands 
of the western seas, symbols of those things toward 
which man’s aspiration looks with eternal longing. 
Though they have clearly come from some such 
place, these littie studies are all of them free from 
any unpleasant suggestions of the scholar’s work- 
room. They will not, perhaps, have a very large 
audience, but so much of the glow and color of old 
times is in them that they might well haye. The 
Beowulf story, told in simple nineteenth century 
prose, should interest anyone, and the time is com- 
ing when the legends and myths of our own Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors will be of equal importance in our 
eyes with those of Greece and Rome. Mr. Furst’s 
volume is in part an attempt to popularize them, 
and, while dealing with facts and so marshalling 
them as to prepare for scholarly conclusions from 
them, he has been concerned mainly to entertain 
his readers with some things well worth knowing. 
The book should while away a pleasant hour or two, 


and leave the reader a little richer in love and lore ° 


of old-time poesy and story. 


Though not disguising in the least 
the fact that the only reason the 
United States can find for departing 
from its old traditions is a mercenary one, Professor 
Charles Waldstein’s volume on “ The Expansion of 
Western Ideals ” (John Lane) is a labored attempt 
to justify aggression and conquest under the plea 
that the time has come for us to be like Great 
Britain in colonizing localities remote from our own 
national domain. To do this, he is compelled to 
ignore the fact that this country is a democracy, 
and that it has domestic problems of the gravest 
moment wholly unsolved at home, just as he ignores 
the dealings of white Americans through our his- 
tory with the the Indian, the Negro, and the Alas- 
kan native. In exchange for our policy of unen- 
tangled peace, he offers the glittering bauble of an 
alliance with Great Britain, and a “ world’s peace” 
of which we and our new allies are to be the self- 
constituted guardians. If we fail to do this, we 
are warned that we shall be shut out of the world’s 
commerce in after years,— nothing being said of 
the shutting of ourselves from the world’s commerce 
during a long generation. There are but two forces 
on the earth, Professor Waldstein avers, the British 
and the Russians; and the time is at hand when 
we, like the Bezonian, must array ourselves under 
one king or the other,— must “speak, or die!” It 
need hardly be said that nothing more is promised 
us than increased commerce, except the possibility 
of our colonial administration becoming so excellent 
that it will drive us at home to better government 
— the lesson of the Reconstruction era in the South 
and the recent letting down of the civil service be- 
ing ignored. Finally, it is to be distinctly under- 
stood from the entire book that the “expansion” 
to which the writer would see our “ western ideals” 
subjected is the laying off all American ideals and 
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substituting for them a complete suit of the British 
ideals to which his long residence in an English 
university has accustomed him. 


The “ Letters of Sidney Lanier” 
(Seribner) are arranged in four 
groups, one on musical topics, writ- 
ten to his wife, and the remainder the result of three 
literary friendships. Most of the letters have been 
printed in various magazine articles, but have never 
before appeared as a collection. They furnish data 
of Lanier’s life between 1866 and 1881, and evince 
its cheerfulness in the midst of depressing surround- 
ings, and its exquisite response to the best in music 
and in art. The letters to his wife reveal the inmost 
man, as the others do the inner. As the series of 
letters comprising his correspondence with Mr. Pea- 
cock progresses, one reads the story — too brief, 
indeed — of a friend who could never have been 
disappointing to his earliest avowed appreciator, as 
also it is plain that Mr. Peacock was no disappoint- 
ment to him. Lanier the man shows larger than 
Lanier the poet: his delicate sympathy and fine nobil- 
ity of character are here clearly cut as in silhouette. 
The letters bear witness to Lanier’s gratitude for 
worthy suggestions, social opportunity, and the 
friendship of other poets,— blessings brought within 
his reach by the generous critic-editor. The third 
section of the book gives letters that passed between 
Bayard Taylor and Lanier ; and if the reader here 
feels that the younger poet was giving more, in the 
mutual giving, than his older world-worn friend, 
the wealth of friendship and tender solicitude with 
which Lanier was endowed appear all the more 
clearly. The last group comprises letters to Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, illustrating the warm feeling be- 
tween the two poets, together with Lanier’s detailed 
criticism and praise of Hayne’s verses, and contain- 
ing the interesting avowal that music, not poetry, 
was the main interest of Lanier’s life. Sad as were 
the external facts of Lanier’s existence,— involving 
poverty, ill health, and anxiety,— and unreconciled 
to his early death as many lovers of his work must 
be, one cannot but feel, while reading the record 
these letters give, that here was a man who con- 
quered, who passed out of life a victor. 


Intimate letters of 
Sidney Lanier. 


In a little volume of delightful inter- 
est, “Jane Austen, Her Contempo- 
raries and Herself” (Longmans), 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock talks sympathetically 
of Jane Austen, the woman and her art, considered 
with reference to the work of Miss Burney, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Miss Ferrier. The book is a piece 
of discriminating and careful criticism, written in 
an easy conversational vein that only occasionally 
loses its sparkle by a parenthetical or other slipshod 
expression. Perhaps few of us have so great an 
interest in Jane Austen as our author fancies, and 
perhaps, in spite of Scott’s encomiums and Macau- 
lay’s praise, she is not quite so near to Shakespeare 
as he would have us believe. It is true that more 
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art is required for the portraying of commonplace 
characters than for the delineation of striking indi- 
vidualities ; but, granting that Miss Austen’s char- 
acters are at once commonplace and well-painted, 
must it not oceur to the critic, even in this age of 
realism, that an author who presents only people 
already familiar to us is lacking in artistic judg- 
ment? Prose fiction is of interest to us because it 
appeals to our emotions ; but it should also enlarge 
our experience both of persons and places. Modern 
readers are not content to find pleasure in a novel 
by reason of their ability to verify the characters 
through their own memories as they go along. It 
is refreshing, however, to have Mr. Pollock’s assur- 
ance that Miss Austen’s figures were never photo- 
graphic reproductions, for we are a little tired of 
the camera, and are glad to be reminded that in the 
days of “ Pride and Prejudice” the snap-shot was 
unknown. All in all, the book is pleasantly written, 
presents fairly the artistic qualities of Miss Aus- 
ten’s work without ignoring her limitations, and 
adds some very pertinent comment on the relation 
of her writings to those of her contemporaries. 


The recent publication of Mr. Joel 
Benton’s “In the Poe Circle” has 
brought again into notice his two 
essays on “ Emerson as a Poet,” originally published 
in 1882, and now reissued (Mansfield & Wessels), 
with the useful selected bibliography brought up to 
date, and with the partial concordance by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The undertaking to extend the circle of the 
readers of Emerson’s poetry is commendable, and 
such critical judgments as the following, permeated 
with the writer’s enthusiasm and illustrated with 
liberal quotation from the poems, may well have 
this result. Emerson, like Browning, says the critic, 
is obscure, but his dimness “‘ seems more directly a 
necessary incident, and less an invention.” “ May 
he not at least be placed along with Browning?” 
The admirer cannot furnish the indifferent with the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear, needed to appre- 
ciate justly “the most pure, aérial and divinely 
souled poetry since Shakespeare’s music became 
measured and still.” Mr. Benton defends Emer- 
son’s alleged technical deficiency, finding beauties 
where others see flaws. Though of Oriental con- 
tent, this poetry is essentially Northern and Gothic, 
and is marked by high majesty and solemnity, even 
by religious sanctity. There is “a constant relation 
to the breadth of some endless horizon.” The reader 
need not agree with every dictum of Mr. Benton’s; 
but if he takes Emerson’s poems from their shelf 
to read them anew, the critic will have proved his 
inspiration. 
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The way of the world is to atone for 
past injustice to genius by raising 
in after generations an altar bearing 
the name of the unappreciated one, who now is 
exalted to god-like proportions. Poe's fame is just 
now experiencing a season of deification. Since the 
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celebration at the University of Virginia of the 
semi-centennial of the poet’s death, nothing is too 
good to be said of him, even though some of the 
saying is ill-judged. Unless the search for exact 
truth which is the distinguishing mark of the present 
age shall disappear, we may hope some day to 
possess a wholly accurate as well as wholly sympa- 
thetic biography of this cloud-enshrouded contem- 
porary, and also (although already Mr. Stedman 
has largely furnished this) an estimate of his work 
which, while sacrificing nothing of the enthusiasm 
due to native ability, shall at the same time shun 
unqualified laudation. Meanwhile we must put up 
with essay-writing that proceeds as if, once for all, 
a man had been found without human limitations. 
Perhaps it is hardly fair thus to introduce Mr. 
Henry Austin’s historical and critical commentary, 
accompanying three volumes of the “ Raven” edi- 
tion of Poe’s selected tales (Fenno). And yet under 
these comments lies the assumption, which rears its 
head high on occasion, that when all is said there 
is no other writer, certainly no other writer of his 
time, worthy of comparison with him who was at 
the same time a Baltimorean and “a Bostonian.” 
One suspects the breadth of such a critic’s reading, 
as one is made certain of the carelessness of the 
critic’s style, despite his facility in making a telling 
phrase. The historical setting of the tales is given 
with frequent suggestiveness, and, after all, pardon 
should be ready for the fault of loving too much. 


Professor J. P. Fruit has read and 
as studied in re-read the whole of Poe’s poetry, 
—ageny together with what principles of po- 
etic criticism Poe himself has enunciated. He has 
also consulted masters of the critic’s art like Pater 
and Coleridge. He has intended to absorb the 
whole of Poe’s poetic spirit, and for the time being 
declares that he has shut out all rival authors. If 
it is indeed sufficient to record subjective impres- 
sions, then the author of “The Mind and Art of 
Poe’s Poetry” (Barnes) has performed his duty, 
even if he has left something to be desired in defi- 
niteness of impression and, occasionally, in judicial 
discrimination. Surely few would agree that “The 
Bells” is Poe’s most nearly perfect poem. In the 
first part of his book Professor Fruit traces the de- 
velopment of Poe’s mind in his poetry, which, he 
thinks, is marked by the following stages: First 
was the aim to interest the reader in himself as an 
ill-fated young man of genius, a Platonist yet a pes- 
simist. Then the poet devoted himself to beauty, 
in distrust of the scientific spirit. Next, poetry 
itself was the chief object of his thought ; and thus, 
having become a conscious artist, he produced his 
consummate poem by a chosen method — the ono- 
matopoetic. The second part of the book follows 
the poems chronologically once more, with the pur- 
pose of showing Poe’s gradual gain in his art, 
involving a penchant for allegory, until “The 
Raven,” a masterpiece, is followed by a succession 
of master-strokes, and again “The Bells” crowns 
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the whole poetic edifice as its capstone. There are 
interesting critical suggestions throughout, and the 
poems are usually placed in their appropriate bio- 
graphical setting... 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
is at his happiest in writing of “Con- 
temporaries” (Houghton). From 
an intimate personal knowledge, he gives us pen- 
pictures of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Sumner, Phil- 
lips, Grant, and others of the illustrious generation 
of which he is himself one of the younger members 
and of whom so few now remain. Delightful as 
present-day reading, these sketches will be of even 
more value in the future, when the historian gathers 
up his material for a perspective view of the cen- 
tury now closing. His enthusiasm for his great 
contemporaries is always tempered with discrimina- 
tion and a sense of proportion; he is able to set 
their talents and their limitations frankly side by 
side, and to show the mission and the message which 
distinguished each. The two concluding sketches of 
these nineteen are of more general nature — “ The 
Eccentricities of Reformers” and “The Road to 
England ”— but they are quite worthy of the com- 
pany in which they appear. 


Professor Th. Ribot’s “ Evolution of 
General Ideas” (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co.) is an interesting, stimu- 
lating little book, and shows its author’s customary 
clearness of exposition, though sometimes tending 
toward over-simplification. Professor Ribot studies 
herein general ideas as displayed before words by 
animals, children, deaf-mutes, and in gesture lan- 
guage ; he discusses the origin of speech, and treats 
the development of the principal concepts—namely, 
number, space, time, cause, law, species. His orig- 
inal contribution to the subject is the account of 
some experiments to determine what passes in the 
mind when general terms are pronounced and under- 
stood —the author finding that with one class of 
minds such a word as “law” evokes the image of 
a court; in another class, the image of the printed 
word; in another, the image of the spoken word ; 
while in another, nothing appears in the mind. In 
short, this is an interesting and instructive essay, 
and well within the capacity of the general reader. 


Col. Higginson's 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


The plays of Edwin Booth, Shakespearian and mis- 
cellaneous, edited from the actor’s prompt-books by 
Mr. William Winter, occupy three volumes which have 
just been put forth by the Penn Publishing Co. The 
Shakespearian plays are eleven in number, and make 
up two of the volumes. The third contains “ Richelieu,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” “ Brutus,” “ Ruy Blas,” and 
* Don Cesar de Bazan.” These sixteen plays consti- 
tuted Mr. Booth’s customary repertoire, although he 
occasionally produced a number of others. In fact, 
“The Lady of Lyons” and “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts” seem to belong in such a collection as this. 





The increased attention given of late to cryptogramic 
botany in this country is once more signalized by the 
simultaneous appearance of two volumes devoted to 
the Myxomycetes and their allies. Professor L. M. 
Underwood’s volume, entitled “Moulds, Mildews, and 
Mushrooms ” (Holt), is the wider in scope, and designed 
for the more elementary, and even popular audience. 
It is a systematic manual, and affords an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject. Professor T. H. MacBride’s 
volume, called «The North American Slime-Moulds ” 
(Macmillan) is a monograph of a higher and even more 
specialized sort, and covers the American Myxomycetes 
more completely than any other existing work. It has 
a number of handsomely-executed plates, and is alto- 
gether creditable to both author and publishers. 


Professor John Lesslie Hall has followed up his trans- 
lation of “ Beowulf” with a volume of “Old English 
Idyls” (Ginn), in which the most striking episodes of 
the history of Saxon England are related in alliterative 
unrhymed verse. “I have,” says the author, “ assumed 
the réle of an English gleeman of about a. p. 1000, 
and have sought to reproduce to some extent the spirit, 
the metre, and the leading characteristics of Old English 
verse.” These idyls deal with such subjects as Hengist 
and Horsa, Cerdic and Arthur, the coming of Augus- 
tine, and the deeds of Alfred. The author’s experi- 
ment seems to us singularly successful, and students of 
early English history and literature alike should be 
grateful to him for his undertaking. 


Mr. Horace White, the veteran journalist, has be- 
guiled the spare hours of his later years by preparing a 
translation of “The Roman History of Appian of Alex- 
andria” (Macmillan), which is published in two hand- 
some volumes. Since the work is indispensable for the 
study of Roman history, and the last preceeding English 
translation was made more than two centuries ago, the 
justification for Mr. White’s work is apparent. While 
this version is, in a sense, the work of an amateur, it 
has been conscientiously made, and has occupied the 
translator for five years. It has, moreover, had the 
benefit of revision at the hands of a professional clas- 
sical scholar, so that no doubt need be harbored con- 
cerning its accuracy. 

Recent English texts for school use include the fol- 
lowing: “Selections from Landor” (Holt), edited by 
Professor A. G. Newcomer; Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth ” 
(Holt), edited by Professor L. A. Sherman; “ Repre- 
sentative Poems of Robert Burns” (Ginn), edited by 
Mr. Charles Lane Hanson; George Eliot’s “ Silas Mar- 
ner” (Heath), edited by Dr. G. A. Wauchope; four 
books of Pope’s Homer (Sanborn), edited by Mr. Philip 
Gentner; “The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” (Ap- 
pleton), edited by Professors F. T. Baker and Richard 
Jones; * Milton’s Shorter Poems and Sonnets” (Apple- 
ton), edited by Mr. Frederick D. Nichols; and Chaucer’s 
« Prologue, Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
(Houghton), edited by Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, and 
forming two numbers of the “ Riverside Literature 
Series.” 

The chafing-dish having come to play so prominent 
a part in modern social functions, a liberal repertory 
of feasible dishes is highly desirable. Mrs. Janet 
McKenzie Hill’s book of “Salads, Sandwiches, and 
Chafing-dish Dainties” (Little, Brown, & Co.) gives 
many original dishes, thirty-two with illustrations. The 
very attractive form of the book fits it to go along with 
the pretty adjuncts of the chafing-dish supper. 
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NOTES. 


A translation of the “ Thetetus ” of Plato, with an 
elaborate introduction, the work of Dr. 8S. W. Dyde, is 
published by the Maemillan Co. 

A novel by Mr. Nelson Lloyd of the New York “Sun,” 
entitled “ The Chronic Loafer,” will be published shortly 
by Messrs J. F. Taylor & Co. 

Mr. R. H. Russell is the publisher of a “ Maude 
Adams” acting edition of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
drawings which illustrate this volume are both numer- 
ous and charming. 

Two interesting announcements in the “ American 
Statesmen Series ” (Houghton) are volumes on Charles 
Francis Adams, by his son, and Charles Sumner, by 
Mr. Moorfield Storey. 

The selling record of Mr. Ford’s “ Janice Meredith ” 
is one of the most remarkable of recent years, the book 
having been published but three months and the editions 
reaching 200,000 copies. 

Two addresses on Walt Whitman, originally deliv- 
ered before the Ethical Society by Mr. W. M. Salter, 
are now put together into a booklet bearing the imprint 
of Mr. S. Barns Weston, Philadelphia. 

“ Nature Pictures by American Poets ” (Macmillan), 
edited by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, and “ The Poetry 
of American Wit and Humor” (Page), edited by Mr. 
R. L. Paget, are two recently-published anthologies. 

“On the Theory and Practice of Art-Enamelling 
upon Metals,” by Mr. Henry Cunynghame, is published 
by the Macmillan Co. It is a practical treatise upon a 
subject that has been in much need of such a manual. 

“Seribner’s Magazine” for February will contain a 
description of “Ik Marvel’s” life at “ Edgewood,” by 
Mr. A. R. Kimball, and the frontispiece of the number 
will be a drawing of the veteran author reproduced in 
color. 

The remarkable collection of original sketches and 
rare prints now being used for illustrating the life of 
Cromwell in “The Century Magazine” have been put 
on exhibition at Brentano’s Chicago store, 218 Wabash 
avenue. 

Volumes VIII. and IX. of the “ Eversley ” Shake- 
speare, edited by Professor C. H. Herford, bring that 
most acceptable edition within one number of its com- 
pletion. The Macmillan Co., we need hardly add, are 
the publishers of this work. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce the first Amer- 
ican edition in the original tongue of Hauptmann’s 
« Die Versunkene Glocke,” edited by Dr. T. S. Baker. 
The firm also states that the 36th edition of “ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling ” has just been put to press. 

Professor Frank Moore Colby’s “ Outlines of General 
History,” published by the American Book Co., is the 
latest candidate for the favor of teachers who have 
charge of this subject. It is a text-book of the modern 
scholarly type, interestingly written, and mechanically 
attractive. 

A very convenient book of general reference, of 
pocketable dimensions, is the “ Twentieth Century 
Handy Cyclopedia Britannica,” published by Messrs. 
Laird & Lee. It is a volume of between four hundred 
and five hundred pages, thumb-indexed, with maps and 
other illustrations. 

« Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde,” by Miss Anna 
Alice Chapin (Harper), is a third volume in this writer’s 
series of expositions of Wagner for young people. The 








three character-studies are intelligently done, in simple 
language (a little too high-flown here and there), and 
has illustrations in musical notation. 

“John Selden and his Table Talk,” by Mr. Robert 
Waters, is the title of a volume recently published by 
Messrs. Eaton & Mains. About one-fourth of this 
pleasant little book is the author’s own; the major por- 
tion being given up to the genial seventeenth century 
scholar with whom the work is concerned. 

“ Illustrations of Logic,” by Mr. Paul T. Lafleur, is 
a recent publication of Messrs. Ginn & Co. It is a 
small volume, containing three hundred brief extracts 
from general literature which are peculiarly susceptible 
of logical analysis, and, as such, provide the most help- 
ful sort of material for teachers of the subject. 

An accurate and well-printed map of Paris, designed 
to meet the requirements of the American tourist, is 
published by Messrs. Laird & Lee. The cloth case into 
which the map is folded contains also a booklet giving 
a complete list of thoroughfares, public buildings, trans- 
portation lines, and all points of interest to the traveller. 

“ Twelve English Poets,” from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
are exhibited by Miss Blanche Wilder Bellamy in a 
recently published volume (Gian). Each part has a 
brief sketch and a rather voluminous series of extracts. 
The purpose of the book is “to show to young readers 
what has been the direct line of descent of English 
poetry.” 

“ The Temple Treasury ” (Dutton), in two volumes, is 
“a Biblical diary compiled with references.” This 
means that for each day of the year there are two selec- 
tions, representing the Old and New Testaments re- 
spectively, and that marginal indications direct the 
reader to cognate passages found elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures. The Dent imprint upon these volumes is a war- 
rant for their tastefulness. 

“The Family of the Sun” (Appleton) is a book of 
astronomy for children, by Professor E.S. Holden. It 
offers an excellent account of the solar system in simple 
language. The same author has just published, in the 
“ American Science Series” (Holt), an “ Elementary 
Astronomy,” which is condensed from the larger work 
in the same series written some years ago in collabora- 
tion with Professor Simon Newcomb. 


The committee of which Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton is chairman has purchased the library of Romance 
literature once owned by James Russell Lowell, con- 
taining more than 700 volumes, and the collection will be 
taken from Elmwood to the Harvard University Library, 
where it will be known as the Lowell Memorial Library 
of Romance Literature. The funds to purchase the 
books were subscribed in answer to an appeal made last 
February. 


Few Americans of the elder generation will fail to 
recall the song of “The Rain on the Roof,”’ one of the 
most popular pieces of song-verse ever produced in this 
country. Its author, Col. Coates Kinney, has recently 
included this and other familiar pieces in a volume of 
verse issued by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., under 
the title “ Mists of Fire.” Old readers as well as new 
ones will be glad to have this tasteful souvenir of a 
veteran and popular writer. 

« A Guide to the Operas,” by Miss Esther Singleton 
(Dodd), gives descriptions of twenty-nine works by 
twelve composers. The descriptions are something more 
than the meagre outlines of plot usually given in such 
works as this, and embody many intelligent hints for 
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the musical comprehension of the works considered. 
The selection is at least practical, for it keeps close to 
the familiar Grau repertoire, and the illustrations are, 
appropriately enough, costumed portraits of the singers 
with whom the public is best acquainted. 

“A Syllabus of Psychology,” by Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, and “A Syllabus of an Introduction to Phil- 
osophy,” by Dr. Walter T. Marvin, are recent publica- 
tions of Columbia University. While prepared for the 
use of college classes, these syllabi are of wider inter- 
est, presenting, as they do, a conspectus of the two 
subjects concerned in such a way as to prove helpful 
to the general reader. This statement is particularly 
true of Dr. Marvin’s work, which is more than a sylla- 
bus, strictly speaking, and has some of the character- 
istics of a treatise upon its subject. 

The latest addition to the “ Temple Classics ” offers 
a new and welcome departure from what have hitherto 
been the limitations of the series. It is a translation, 
by Mrs. Muriel Press, of the “ Laxdale Saga,” and other 
sagas are promised if the success of this one shall war- 
rant the undertaking. Since the death of William 
Morris cut short the comprehensive “Saga Library” 
upon which he was engaged, we trust that the work of 
popularizing these Icelandic masterpieces may be car- 
ried on by the editor of the present series. One has 
only to acquire a taste for this sort of reading to want 
as much of it as he can get. 

We hardly think of Matthew Arnold as a poet espe- 
cially in need of the services of the illustrator, but the 
volume of “ Poems by Matthew Arnold” (Lane) for 
which Mr. Henry Ospovat has made a series of draw- 
ings, and for which Mr. A. C. Benson has written a 
critical introduction, is a pleasant book to have, and we 
will not quarrel with its idea. The selection of poems 
is such that a pictorial accompaniment is not forced, 
although Arnold would doubtless experience a feeling 
of mild surprise could he view the types of character 
and imaginative construction that his poems have sug- 
gested to the artist of the present volume. 








List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The fotlowing list, containing 93 titles, includes books 
received by Tne Dia since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day. By Clement 
agg In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan 


a Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 16mo, 
lt stop, 2S = ne Statesmen.’’ Houghton, 
iff in & 

Sir Walter - ath, _ James Hay. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 312. A.S. arnes & Co. $1.50. 
Men and Things I Saw in Civil Wer Days. By James F. 
Rusling, A.M. With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 411. 

Eaton & Mains. $2.50. 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of England: A Contribution 
to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the 
Thirteenth Century. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 348. Macmillan Co. $4. 

Rajah Brooke: The Englishman as Ruler of an Eastern 
State. By Sir Spenser St. John, G.C.M.G. With por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 302. ‘Builders of Greater Britain.” 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Elizabeth Pease Nichol. By Anna M. Stoddart. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 314. ‘*Saintly Lives.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

Personal Reminiscences of the Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers. By Aaron M. Powell. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 279. Plainfield, N.J.: Anna Rice Powell. 
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Thomas Campbell. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 12mo, pp. 158. 
** Famous Scots.” ies Seribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 
A History of American Privateers. By Edgar Stanton 


Maclay, A.M. Illus., 8vo, gilt , unew . 519, 
DankwméQ ae 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Johnson Club my B various hands. Bj in pho- 
togravu te " t top, uncu e Charl 
pa mee 5 ion $2. . ae 4 

The World’s Orators: Comprisi: Great Orations of 
the World’s History. Edited b ng oe Carleton Lee, Ph. a 


Vol. L., Orators of Ancient Gam With en vure 
portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. (Sold only by su sciption. ) 
Rubdiyd4t of Omar Khayyd4m: A Rendering in lish 
Verse of One Hundred Quatrains. By Elizabeth Alden 
Curtis; with Introduction by Richard Burton. 12mo, 


. Y.: Brothers of the Book, 


Critical Confessions. By Neal Brown. 8vo, uncut, pp. 245. 
Wausau, Wis.: The Philosopher Press. $1.50. 

The Wider View: A Search for Truth. Collected and ed- 
ited by John Monroe Dana. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 261. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

Publishing a Book: Being a Few Practical Hints to Authors. 
By Charles Welsh. 18mo, uncut, pp. 45. D.C, Heath & 


Co. Paper. 50 cts. 
Va 


The Cipher in the Plays, and on the Tombstone. 
it, 16mo, pp. 149, 


oe, pp. 72. Gouverneur, 


tius Donnelly. 12mo, pp. 372. Minneapolis: 
Publishing Co. 
Life. By John Rankin rs. With 
rancisco: Whitaker & Ray 
Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 
Heae, 5 gilt top, uncut, pp. 131. Boston: James H. West 
le cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Works of Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Centenary”’ edition. Con- 
cluding volume : Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. V. 
With portraits, 8vo, uncut, pp. 386. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Cassell’s National Library. New vols.: Browne’s Religio 
Medici, Dickens’s A Christmas Carol and The Chimes, 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Milton’s Paradise Lost (2 
vols.}, Cowper’s The Task and other poems, Milton’s 
Earlier Poems, and Shakespeare’s Antony and esate, 
Twelfth-Night, The Tempest, King Richard II., and 
King Lear. Each 32mo, Cassell & Co., Ltd. Per vol., 10c, 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Moods, and Other Verses. By Edward Robeson Taylor. 

8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 209. San Francisco : Elder 

& Shepard. $1.25. 

Christus Victor: A Student’s Reverie. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. Some, gilt top, uncut, pp. 186. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Old_Hollyhocks, and Other Poems and Recitations. By 
Horace G. Williamson. 16mo, pp. 57. cinnati : George 
C. Shaw. $1. 

Swarthmore Idylls. By John Russell Hayes. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 59. Wilmington, Del.: John ress. 75 cts, 

Some Homely Little Songs. By Alfred James Waterhouse. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 176. San Francisco: Whitaker 
& Ray Co. 

Beauty on Ice. By John Erb. 12mo, pp. 125. J.S. Ogilvie 
Pub’g Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


FICTION. 


The Knights of the Cross. By Henryk Sienkiewicz; au- 
thori and unabridged translation from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. First half; 12mo, pp. 412. Little, 
Brown, & $1. 

The White Terror: A Romance of the French Revolution 
and After. By Félix Gras ; trans. from the Provengal by 
gee = A. Janvier. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 437. 

. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Idylls of the Lawn: Stories by Undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Illus. in phot var, etc., by 
can Smith, M.A.; with Preface by Charles W. Kent, Ph. D. 
18mo, uncut, pp. 130. Roanoke, Va.: Stone Printing & 
Mfg. Co. $1.60. 
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Sir Patrick: The Paddock. By L. B. Walford. 12mo, 
pp. 312. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Bond of Black. By William Le Queux. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 282. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Jack Crews. By Martha Frze Boggs. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 273. G. W Dillingham . $1.50. 

Daughter of the Elm: A Tale of Western Virginia before 
the War. By Granville Davisson 16mo, pp. 326. 
Chicago: Mayer & Miller. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country: A Record of 
Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. BA, B. Lloyd ; 
with Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir John H. Kennaway, 
Bart. LIllus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 385. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $5. 

By-Gone Tourist Days: Letters of Travel. By Laura G. 
Collins. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 326. Robert 
Clarke Co. $2. 

Mexican Vistas Seen from Highways and Byways of Travel. 
By Harriott Wight Sherratt. Lilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 285. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.50. 

Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior Life. By Sara T. D. 
Robinson. Revised edition; illus.,12mo. Journal Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Hawaii and its People: The Land of Rainbow and Palm. 
By Alexander S. Twombly. Illus., 12mo, pp. 384. Siiver, 
Burdett & Co. ° 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR. 

Side Lights on South Africa. By Roy Devereux. With 
map, 12mo, uncut, pp. 273. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Briton and Boer: Both Sides of the Soath African Question. 
By James Bryce, M.P., Sydney Brooks, and others. 
Iljus., 12mo, pp. 251. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the 
South African Republics. By the late Hon. Henry Cloete, 
LL.D.; edited by his grandson, W. Broderick-Cloete, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 196. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 cts. 


RELIGION. 

The Bible in Court: The Method of Legal Inquiry Applied 
to the Study of the Scriptures. By Joseph Evans Sagebeer, 
Ph.D. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 201. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church: Letters to his Son by 
Roundell, First Earl of Selborne. 16mo, uncut, pp. 144. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

The Method of Jesus: An Interpretation of Personal Reli- 
gion. By Alfred Williams Anthony. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 264. Silver, Burdett, & Co. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1897. Part 1., Report of the Na- 
tional Museum. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 1021. Government 
Printing Office. 

Steam-Engine Theory and Practice. By William Ripper. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 398. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 
The Birds of Eastern North America. By Charles B. 
Cory. In spate, illus., 8vo, pp. 387. Chicago: Field 

Col bi 
Minnesota Plant Life. By Conway MacMillan. Llus. in 
hotogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 568. St. Paul: Pub- 
ished by the author. 

The ag weeows - the Soul; be Thoughts on Perceiv- 
ing. y E. H. Aitken. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 257. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

The Iron Star and What It Saw on Its Journey through the 
Ages. By John Preston True. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 146. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Statistical Methods. With special reference to Biological 
Variation. By C. B. Davenport, Ph.D. Illus., 16mo, 
gilt edges, pp. 150. John Wiley & Sons. $1.25. 

Chemistry : Its Evolution and Achievements. By Ferdinand 
G. Wiechmann, Ph.D. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 176. 
Wm. R, Jenkins. $1. 

Our Native Birds: How to Protect Them and Attract Them 
to our Homes. By D. Lange. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 162. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

The Story of Ice in the Present and Past. By William A. 
Brend, B.A. Illus., 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 228. M. F. 

eld & A. Wessels. 75 cts. 








Ways of Wood Folk. By William J. Long. First Series. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 205. Ginn & Co. 65 cts. 

The Family of the Sun: Conversations with a Child. By 
Edward S. Holden, LL.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 252. ‘* Home 
Reading Books.”” D. Appleton & Co. 50 cts. 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY. 
Pompeii: Its Life and Art. By August Mau; trans. by 
Francis W. Kelsey. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 509. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 
Byzantine Constantinople: The Walls of the City and 
Adjoining Historical Sites. By Alexander Van Millingen, 
M.A. oe large Svv, uncut, pp. 361. Charles Scribner’s 


A Manual! of Historic Ornament. Prepared for the use of 
students and craftsmen. By Richard Glazier. Lilus., 
large 8vo. pp. 139. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

American Art Annual, Supplement for 1899. Edited by 
Florence N. Levy. Large 8vo, pp. 90. New York: Art 


Interchange Co. Paper. 
EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1897-98. Volume I., containing Part 1. Llus., 8vo, pp. 1280. 
Government Printing Office. 

Elementary Astronomy: A Beginner’s Text-Book. By 
Edward 8. Holden, M.A. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 446. ** Amer- 
ican Science Series.’’ Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Max Poll, 
Ph.D. Vol. IL., Narrative and Descriptive. 12mo, pp. 168. 
Henry Holt & Co. 90 ects. 

History of the United States. By Alma Holman Burton. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 423. Chicago: Eaton & Company. 

Goethe’s Poems. Selected and edited by Charles Harris. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 286. C. Heath & Co. 90 cts. 


Heidi: A Story for Children and Those That Love Children. 
By Frau Johanna Spyri ; trans. from the German by Helen 
B. Dole. Illus., 12mo, pp. 363. Ginn & Co. 75 cts. 


A Primer of French Verse for Upper Forms. Edited by 
+ pe Spencer, M.A. 16mo, pp. 260. Macmillan Co. 


cts. 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk. For boys and girls 
to answer. By Helen M. Cleveland. Book I., For Lower 
Grammar Grades, 30 cts.; Book II., For Higher Grades, 
35 cts.; Manual for Teachers, 60 cts. Each 12mo. Mac- 
mi q 

Friends and Helpers. Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 231. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 

French Reading for Beginners. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Oscar Kuhns. 16mo, pp. 310. Henry Holt & Co. 70 cts. 

Our Country in Poem and Prose. By Eleanor A. Persons. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 204. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. Edited by Ella Boyce 
Kirk. 12mo, pp. 304. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

Illustrations of Logic. By Paul T. Lafleur, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 97. Ginn & Co. 45 cts. 

Milton’s Shorter Poems and Sonnets. Arranged and 
edited. by Frederick Day Nichols, A.B. 12mo, pp. 153. 
D. Appleton & Co. 40 ets. 

La Tulipe Noire. Par Alexandre Dumas; abridged and 
annotated by Edgar Ewing Brandon, A.M. 12mo, pp. 156. 
American Book Co. 40 cts. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from ‘** The Spectator.”’ 
Edited by Franklin T. Baker, A.M., and Richard Jones, 
ray With portrait, 12mo, pp. 217. D. Appleton & Co. 

cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Little Folks of Many Lands. By Louise Jordan Miln. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 383. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 
The History of Trade between the United Kingdom and 
the United States. With special reference to the effect of 
tariffs. By Sidney J. Chapman. 12mo, uncut, pp. 118. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


Music and the Comrade Arts: Their Relation. By H. A. 
Clarke. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 128. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 75 cts. 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. By 
Albert B. Chambers, Ph.D. Lilus., 24mo, pp. 900. i 
& Lee. 50 cts.; leather, full gilt, indexed, $1. 

Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. sy - in 
colors, ete., by Pamela Colman Smith; text by Bram 
Stoker. Folio. Doubleday & McClure Co. Paper, 75 cts. 
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The Most Notable Contribution to the Poetry of this Generation 





essential mark of true poetry.””—The Spectator. 


Stephen ‘Phillips New Volume: 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA: A Drama in Four Acts 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt, $1.25. (Second Edition now ready.) 

‘** But for the sacred fire and the illuminating vision, for originality and virility of imaginative power, for gleams 
of the diviner charm and tenderness which belong to and are inseparable from impassioned strength, Mr. Phillips’ work 
has stood, to my thinking at least, alone in its generation.’,-— Sipnzy Cotvin in The Nineteenth Century Review. 

‘* As a poet he achieves to his verse that half lyrical beauty which marks the Elizabethans.’’— Literature (London). 

“He has attempted the bravest and most difficult vehicle in literary art, the supreme accomplishment for poets of 
any time, and he has succeeded.’’—The Outlook (London). 

‘* Passion is aglow on every page, and throughout we catch that special note which no man has ever named or defined, 
but which even the humblest person who has been made free of the Brotherhood of Letters cannot fail to realize as the 








At all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 


JOHN LANE, 251 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











READY IN FEBRUARY. 4 NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 





No. 3. The Restoration and the European Policy of Metternich. 
Third edition of each. Price each, 15 cents. 
Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Circulars on application. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IF YOU KNOW Axvbody, who is fond of Poetry 


DANIEL MALLETT, Frarsusn, N. Y., 
for a specimen copy of the MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
00K PLATES AND BOOK LABELS purchased in small or 
la amounts. Send description and price. 
approval solicited. Expressage or postage 
W. C. PRESCOTT, Newron Hientanps, Mass. 
Now Read 
4 Canopus RARE BOOKS 
Offered for sale by ALEX’R DENHAM & CO. (of London), at 
137 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RARE BOOKS '%:000, VOLUMES IN sTOCK 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 
Strate Street, Ausaxy, N. Y. 

















First Cc. J. PRICE, _ 

iti Importer of Foreign Books, 
Editions 1004 Walnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa., 
of Dickens, Haz just issued a new catalogue of first nee 
Thackeray pee ci geceatern hinted 
and Lever. Sobks issued monthly. oF 
- BOOKS | WHEN CALLING, PLEASE 48K 1 FOR 

AT WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


SCOUNT.: Before buying Books, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “xe, Yori." 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





E First Edition of the TALMUD See. — 

volumes of ‘‘ Festivals’ and one, “ Ethics of J ,” on 

“ Jurisprudence” in press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from 
New Talmud Publishing Co., 1332 Fifth Ave., New Yor Crryv. 


ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — Each Livraison, complete in 
itself, 10c. Mainly for American Teachers. Prizes for especial excel- 
lence. ‘“ Eminently practical, and taxing little more than the usual 
capacity and patience of teachers.”” E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Puma., Pa. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 
Stuby AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 


Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 


fully graded course, meeting 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. A most practical and interesting series. 


PAUL BERCY’S 
FRENCH TEXT BOOKS 


ARE THE BEST. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, . . . . New York City. 
Largest stock of French Books in America. 
Complete Catalogue sent when requested. 

RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS. 
Early Books and Maps on America. 

About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Karl Str. 10. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 


BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on what 

subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Bmaunenam, Exc iawn. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Established 1809) 

Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 

EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 


Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 
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THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an extra- 
illustrated facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Absolutely Unabridged. 


In 16 volumes, Royal 8v0. Five volumes now 
ready. Subsequent volumes to follow at inter- 
vals of six weeks. Full particulars, etc., upon 
application. 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 


AUTHO RS Who have a manuseript to submit 

for publication may find it to their 
advantage to consult us before offering their work else- 
where. While we are not the largest publishers in the 
country, our facilities for the manufacture and sale of 
books are as good as the best. Authors are not asked 
or expected to bear any part of the cost of publication, 
advertising, or handling of the books. 

In a general way we are in the market for any good 
literature that is interesting, wholesome, or profitable 
reading. We cannot publish to advantage collections 
of short stories, poems, or highly sensational literature. 
Each manuscript will be read with care, and such as are 
found unavailable will be promptly returned. 


The Penn Publishing Co., °*4,Arch Strect, 


manuscripts of inte and w works. 
eat neces” AUTHORS. 
No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














agreement. or circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New’ Vert: Barean of Revision, Y0 Fifth Ave, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


Ws solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 





topically arranged 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. — 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues and Special Lists free 
to Actual Buyers. 


PICKING UP SCARCE BOOKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Private and Public Libraries 
supplied. 





SLIVALYOd 


AUTOGRAPHS 




















AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 








© ees AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Curcaco. 
Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon ss 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. 171 Madison Street, . . . Cuicaao, Inx. 


OLD BOOKS. gite2hce"iaaen 


OLD MAGAZINES.  pececes Binte & Wabeshy Oneue’ 


RENTANO i. 
MONTHLY E 
00KS e | BULLETIN § 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOOK DONTE EXCLUSIVELY. 


If Prompt nap engin: § to you, I should 
have your list of “ wee ~ the next mail, - 


Address H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 
P. O. Box, 927. Conneaut, Ox10. 


BOOKS cod faboniation Books ; Wole ntti eas Civil 


War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 
FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
ort count quires. 


BLANK BOOKS| a2 sot oss 


HONEST GOODS— FULL COUNT— FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


eant 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to to suit all hands. Geld Medals at Paris Exposition 


1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yorx. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements. 
ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
DIE-STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER. 


Latest Styles — Finest Papers. Send for samples 
and prices 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO., 
No. 48 Jackson Boulevard, . - CHICAGO. 


For Fastidious Dressers. 
Full Dress Suits $30.00 to $60.00 
Tuxedo Coats $20.00 up. 


SILK OR SATIN LINED. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Clark and Adams Streets . . . . CHICAGO. 
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HAMMOND 


Mr. J. C. COWDRICK writes: 


“ My Hammonp TyPEwRiTER is now 
in its ninth year of service. Last year 
it turned out twenty-six complete novels 
— more than a million words of mat- 
ter,— and is still doing as good writing 
as when new. For literary workers, the 
Hammonp has no peer.” 


THE 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 

141 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 




















Having purchased the 
entire remainder of this 
great art work, we offer 
single copies at $7.50. 


MEISSONIER 
GREARD 








This is the Definite Critical Work 
on Meissonier. 
Quarto buckram. Over 200 Illustrations. 
Cost to import, $12.00. 

We buy and sell the better class of standard and 
rare books. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES P. EVERITT & CO., 

18 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 

















BRUSH AND PENCIL: 
An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 


and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHARLES C. CURTISS, Director. 
Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 
Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, etc. 





SECOND SEASON of the 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 


IN ENGLISH OPERA 
AT THE STUDEBAKER, CHICAGO. 
WEEK OF JANUARY 15, 


GOUNOD’S FAUST. 
JANUARY 22. . . . BELLINI’S SOMNAMBULA. 


Regular Subscribers may have the same seats reserved every 
week, without extra charge, by making 
application at the box office. There is no liability or condition attached 
to this, except that the seats must be taken and paid for at least one 
week in advance. 











NOTE THESE PRICES: 
Night, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1; Boxes (seating 4 and 6), $2, $4, $5 
Wednesday Matinee, 25c., 50c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4 
Saturday Matinee, 25c., 50c., 75c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 








A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE RECOLLECTIONS 
SIR ALGERNON WEST 


(formerly Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone) 

“Sir Algernon West’s ‘ Recollections’ will at * Written with freedom from egotism, with 
once take rank among the books which everybody simplicity, discrimination, and faultless taste. . . . 
must read. They are not only in the main ex- Both volumes can be read with unflagging interest 
tremely entertaining, but in many points throw and the certainty that as each page is turned there 
valuable light upon the political history of the will be something on the next to keep the attention 
period they cover.”—London Times. alert if not excite a laugh.”—Standard (London). 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 





THE HAWORTH BRONTE 


The publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers, take great pleasure in 
announcing two more volumes of this edition of the life and works of the 
Bronte Sisters. The first volume has already appeared. The new volumes are: 


VILLETTE SHIRLEY 


Introductions to both have been especially prepared by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and the illustrations are photogravures of the persons and scenes described. 


Bound in Green and Gold Cloth, $1.75 per Volume. 
































The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of 
W. M. THACKERAY 


“PUNCH” 


By M. H. SPIELMANN 


To all Thackeray lovers the publication of this new volume of Mr. 
Spielmann’s actual discoveries will be of the greatest interest. The book 
contains a great number of drawings and many parodies, verses, etc., which 
have never been published as Thackeray’s work, but are now positively 
identified, 

Uniform with Biographical Thackeray, $1.75. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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